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PREFACE 


There ja perhaps no other event ia the history of lodiA 
wbieb baa interested both amateurs and professional historians 
so much as the Uprising of 1857. This has resulted in the 
prol i fera lioa o t b istor i call i terature o a the subject. * A carefu I 
study of these writiags shows (hat the whole story has not yet 
becQ told, however; and many gaps still remain to be .filled. 
The role of the people of Haryana in the great Uprising, with 
which this study is coocerned, reprcscnis a case m point, 

Like any modern study this work rests upon a triple base: 
material trom the Public Archives (the National Archives of 
India. New Delhi; the Punjab State Archives, Patiaia); 
private papers; and books. I must coefess, however, that 
most of the material used here is primarily British. The Indiaos 
did Dot leave bchiod the accounts of their exploits. In sueb 
circumstances an autlior, who is supposed to approach hia 
subject 'ns a judge', to draw a picture ia colours true to history 
—after listening to both sides involved iu the case, must fiod bis 
task rather difficult. Nevertheless, I have attempted to put 
all available evidence, as In the court of law, to a critical cross- 
examination in order to ascertain the truth. But how far I 
have succeeded lu this task is for the readers to judge. 

Many are the debts of the gratitude which 1 have acquired 
during the preparation of this work. The most significant is 
the debt of my revered teachers, Dr. H.R. Gupta and Dr. Satlsh 
Chandra who gave me valuable guidance and iosights. Professor 
V- N. Datla, Dr. N. O- Barrier, Dr. J. N. Siogh and Shti 
N.K. Jain read the text a&d offered their critic Urns; Dr. (Mrs.) 
Dolores Domin translated forma certain materials from the 

* For a useful description and critique of this liferoture. see Landendorf^ 
The Revolt in Mh ISST-Mt An Annotoicd Bibl/ogrephy (AO Swit¬ 
zerland; Inter Doeumcnt&ttan Company, 19£8). 



German laoguage; aad ray wife Shasbipriya assisted me ia many 
ways. I am thankful to a2l of them. 

I am also obliged to the staff of the foUowiog public Aroh- 
Ives and Libraries for (heir heip ; the Natioual Archives of 
India, New Dellui the Punjab State Archives, PatiaJa; the 
National Library, Calcutta; the Rajasthan University Library, 
Jaipur; the Naziria Library, Delhi; and the B.H. Cbakravarty 
University Library, Kurufcshetra, 

1 am also grateful to the ICHR, New Delhi for giviog 
financial support towards publication of this work; and to 
Sbri Ramesh C. Jain, my publisher, for bis unflagging interest 
and cooperation in bringing out In sucb a short time. 


Kuruksbetra 
1 January, t977 


K,C. Yadflv 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


I 

Haryana, literally 'the green country’/ is situated in (be 
nortb'Westero part of India, bounded by Paojab and 
Hicnacbal Pradesh in the north; by Uttar Pradesh in the east; 
and by Bajastbao in the south and west Delhi,* the capital 
of India, stands conspicuously on its south*eastero extremity on 
the right bank of the river Yamana. 

This region, Haryana, was not conceived odmlaistratively 
as a diadncl area by tbe British* In the 1850$. A large position 
of it coinciding with the present districts of Gurgaos, 
Mahendargarli, Bobtak, Sonepat, Jind, Bhiwanl, HUsar, Sirsa, 
and tehsil Panipat of Karnal, together with Delhi, formed a 
separate administrative division—Delhi Division, of tbe North* 
Western Provinces (modern Uttar Pradesh). It consisted of 
five districts, and seven princely states, tbe number of towns, 
villages, area and population of which were as Indicated in 
Table 1 given overleaf.* 

Tbe present districts of Ambsla, Kurukshetra and tehsil 
Karnal formed a part of tbe ctr-Suilej States of Punjab. Ad minis' 
tratively, this region (the aO'called'upper tegioa’) was divided 
into two districts and three princely states, the number of 
towns, villages, area and population of which were as outlined 
in Table 2.* Though a part of Panjab, 'this upper region’ was 
socio*cultura1ly more akin to tbe Delhi Division. The people 
here shared a common language, tradition, and history with 
their brethren living in tbe Delhi Division. This, position has 
always been conceded by both tlie British authorities of Panjab 
and the people of Haryana/ 

As against this, the people in the Delhi Division dlfibred to 
some extent from the parwos (the people living beyond the 
Yamuna) in other divisions of the North-Western Provinces. 
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Tbe poiais of differeace between them were again the same, 
language, tradition and htstor/. 

TABLE I 


No. of towns, villages, area aod population of tbe districts and 
states of tbe Delhi Division. 


District 

No of towns 

Area 

Population 

No of persons 


& villages 

($q. miles) 


per sq. mile 

Panipat 

S33 

1,270 

3,89,085 

306 

HUar 

653 

3,294 

3,30,852 

100 

Delhi 

563 

790 

4,35,744 

552 

Rohiak 

300 

1,340 

3,77,013 

281 

Gurgaon 

1,274 

1,939 

6,62,486 

342 

States 





Baliadurgarh 23 

43 

14,400 

300 

Ballcbhgarh 121 

190 

57,000 

300 

Dujana 

31 

71 

6,390 

90 

Farrukhnagar 13 

22 

4,400 

200 

Jhajjar 

250 

1,230 

1,10,700 

180 

Lohani 

54 

200 

18,000 

90 

Paiaudi 

40 

74 

6,660 

90 

Total 

"3,875 

10,468 

23,13,730 

212 



TABLE 2 

i 

No. of towns, villages, area and population of the districts 


and states b the 

upper region. 

District 

Towns/ 

Area Population 

No. of persons 


villages (sq. miles) 


per sq. mile 

Ambala 

1,792 

1,832 

7,82,017 

426 

Thaoesar 

1,131 

2,336 

4,96,748 

213 

States 





Buria 

20 

80 

11,920 

149 

ChbachhtauU 179 

63 

9,337 

149 

llnd 

165 

376 

55,024 

149 

Total 

3,337 

4,637 1 

13,56.096 

1.086 
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In short, the people of the ‘upper region’ and the Delhi 
Division though admiQisCratively In difTcreot provinces, were 
closely bound together by socioHniitural ties.^ In fact, 
geography.* as so often happens, bed unified^* what man 
ciiose to keep apart. 

II 

The Haryanavi society in the IS^Os was predominantly 
rural is character, about nine out of tea people living in 
villsges.^^ Western education was yet to spread here; and 
even indigenous education was far from satisfactory. A 
report for tlie year 1826*27 which held good right upto 18S? 
will make the position clear. 

In the lower region, i.e., the districts of Robtak, Hissar 
and Gurgaon there were 27 Muslim schools with 239 
pupils and 24 teachers and 70 Hindu schools with 836 
pupils and 70 teachers. In the district of Delhi there were 
247 schools, most of them being in the city itself. InSonepat 
there were but 3 scbools. In the town of Panipat there were 
several ill'Supportcd and thinly atlesded schools. In the town 
ofKamal ( 20,000 inhabitants) there was only one school. 
Elsewhere in 18 mosque schools there were 227 pupils.^^ 

In the absence of Western education, the economicchaoge 
and social mobilizatioo which cook place nC that time ia 
various other regioos were conspicuous by tbeir absence ia the 
Haryansvi society, People here led a traditional life, carried 
on agriculture with primitive plough and bullocks, and 
handicraft with simple, crude instruments. Their society was 
covered up by religious and caste divisions which hindered its 
class division.'^ 

Rcllgton-wisc, the Hindus formed a great ra^ority (over 
70 %) of the population,They ware divided into a number of 
heirarchicalJy ranlted endogamous social units called Jails 
(castes) where ebe Brahman as (3%) occupied the highest rung 
of the social ladder, The Brahmanas In turn were divided into 
four main groups; thcGauvs, S&raswats, Kbandelwais and Dlnna. 
TheOaurs believed that they came originally from Bengal, but K 
is much more likely that they ciune as purofilias or family priests 
of the various immigrant agricultural tribes among whom they 
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weresettJed. The Saraswats were^ however, the origiaaleett> 
Jers of thU region (the Saraswati vajley). They were of high 
rank, buc in 1850i they were apparently below the Gaurs who 
oeUberate, drank nor intermarried with them. TbeKb&ndol* 
walsaod Dhima, who in all probability had migrated from 
Rajasthan in later times, were ranked a little below the Gaurs 
and Snraawats. 

The Brahmana$ lived in every village and town, mostly 
working as purohltas, though some of them liad also adopted 
agriculture and were not directly engaged in religious 
functions. But priest or peasant, the Brohmann was held in 
esteem by the Hindus everywhere—out of respect for his high 
socio-religious status, he was called dada (grand father) 

The second posilion in the social heirarchy was occupied by 
the Banias (d%), who were divided into three main divisions : 
Agarwals, Oswals and Maboshwaris. These three divisions 
appeared to be real tribal divisions, because none of these 
intermarried, ate or smoked with each other. All the three 
divisioos claimed their origin from Rajasthan and it does not 
seem unlikely that they migrated from there. 

Like Brahmanas, the Banins also lived in almost every 
village and town in Haryana, controlling business, trade and 
banking. They were mostly well off and for that reason com* 
maoded respect in the society.^* 

The third position in the social heirarchy was claimed by 
the peasant castes of whom Jats (15%) were the most 
important. They were concentrated in Rohtak. Missar, some 
parts of Gurgaon and Karnal, and the stales of Jhajjur, 
Pntaudi. Farruklmagar and Jind. The Jats were late settlers 
in this region; their earliest habitat was Rohtak where they bad 
settled about 700 or 800 years ago in the wake of *a return 
moveneoc, from the oorth'West’. Moreover, the Karnal Jats do 
not fiad mentioo in the Aln-hAkbari even. This puts their 
setOemeni later than sixteenth century. Similarly most of the 
Jats in Hiss&r and Jhajjar were immigrants from Rajasthan who 
were uprooted from there by severe famines in the later 
medieval times.^’ 

The Jats were 'a bold peasantry. tJieir country's pride, 
accustomed to handle the ploughshare and wield the sword 
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With c^ual refidioess aod success, seccod to no other race in m- 
dustryand courage’.^ They called themselves, proudly. 'Zemin¬ 
dars' (busbandmeo), lo the social liiemrchy they occupied 
the same position as was cluiiued by other cuUtvatiog castes 
such ns Ah in. Gujars, Rajputs, Rora. They ate and smoked 
with (hem without aoy reservatfoos. 

Next came the Ablrs (popularly known as Al)hfras in 
history) who formed about 7% of the population. They were 
for the most part concentrated io tbe region arouod Rewari and 
Namaul which, because of their preponderance came to be 
known as 'Ahliwal* or ‘the Abode of AhirsV In the districts of 
Rohtak. Hissar and Panipat, they numbered only a few 
thousands.*® 

We cannot say for certain when tbe Ahirs settled in Haryana. 
Tbe MnliaMaraia places them here with another tribe called 
Shudra.*'- Obviously, it is on the basis of such evidences that 
V.V. Mifushi bas snggesCed Cbai probably the original habitat 
of tbe i4M/mr(Ahks) was the region between the Sutlej and 
the Yamuna. From there some of them migrated beyond 
Mathura in tbe east and Maharashtra in the south.** 

Tall, wiry and smart, the Abirs made first*rate agriculturists. 
Tile early British writers have spoken very highly of tbem as 
farmers.** lo tbe social heirareby they stood on an equal foot¬ 
ing with (be Jats, Rajputs, Gujars, Rors, Saicis, Suoars and 
Barhis, who would both eat aod smoke with them without any 
hesitation.** 

Like Abirs, the Gujars also constituted 5 per cent of ibe 
population. Being a pastoral tribe their settlements were mostly 
found in the riverine low lands along the bills in the south 
and Sbivaliks in tbe north. The region around iagadbari and 
Buria, where they lived in large numbers. was called ‘Gujarat* 
until recently.** 

Tbe Gujars were a martial people who had been struggling 
for the preservation of their freedom for centuries. Denzil 
Ibbetsoa probably raeaus to say the same thing in different 
words; “Tbe Gujars have been ttirbulent ifarougbout tbe 
history. . . .They were constant thorns in the side of tbe Delhi 
Emperors and are still ever-ready to take advantage of tbe 
bonds of discipline'*.** Surely, It was for this reason that the 
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Oujars were cot recruited in the armicf oflhe $vltuns end 
Mughal emperors. Tlieo their ooiy means of economy was 
agriculture and pasturage. But (iic hilly and riverine tracts 
which they occupied denied tiicn any oppotLuiiitIcs of curoiog 
enough for subsistence. As a result, they took to during but 
anti-social uctiviiies ns dacoityi thievery, etc. The curly 
British writers have surprisingly pul the cart before the horse 
while dealing with this aspect of the Oujur eharuutcr. TIte com* 
pilerof thcZ>/srr/c/ Gazetteer of Delhi, for insiance, observes: 
"They (Gujars) occupied the hills because no one else cared 
to do so. . . . Because their solitary la accessible iructs afforded 
better scope for the Gujars" favourite avocaliun, cattio 
liftiog The truth is, m fact, the other way round. 

Slightly fewer in number tliun the Oujars were the Raj puis 
(S%) who were scattered from north to south down the 
Yamuna valley and the westward through Rohlak and Hissar. 
They occupied a 'big place in the society*, because in early 
medieval times some of their kinsmen, such ns Tomarus, Chuu* 
haos. Mandliars and Pimdirs had been rulers in this region, This 
not only boosted iheir morale psychologically, but also made 
tlicm economically quite well o/f. ToU, 8trongly*built, smart 
and brave, they mode firsUratc soldiers in the armies of their 
ruling klnsmeo. enjoying good salaries aad other privileges. But 
during the Muslim rule, they were deprived of such oppbrtu* 
nities, being an 'enemy community' whom (hey (the Muslims) 
had replaced. They hod perforce to lake (o sgrleullure, the only 
reapeclablc calling they could think of. But, although in posses> 
siou of large holdings, want of iodustry and false pride (loolc> 
ing down upon manual lalnur as degrading) made them poor 
farmers. As a result, they were reduced to wretched conditioos 
very soon: tlieir villages almost everywhere presented 'pictures 
of iosolvency’.** 

The other imporiaor peasant castes were Rors aad Sainis. 
The former (2%) were settled in Kuruksbetra and Karnal 
where they had iheir 84 villages (Chaurasi). Amin, a small 
village Dear Kuruksbetra, was their headquarters (tika). They 
were good farmers and stood on (he same social fooling as the 
Jals, Ahirs, Rajputs and Gujars-“ TIte Saints (2%) also 
lived in the same region along with the Rors and enjoyed (he 
same social status.^ 
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The artisaq cflstea (4%)i Sucars, Berhls, Lohars ajid 
Kurabars, occupied the next position in the caste beirarchy. 
And Harjjuns (12%) the Cbaoiars, Dhuaaks, Mehatara came 
last of all. They were treated as 'out'castes' by the rest of 
tlie(ffindu) casies.** 

The Muslim formed tbe second imporiant community 
(24%),^ Although Islam does not pern it castcisis. the 
Haryana Muslims were divided into a number of castes. Tbe 
Syeds and Sheikhs, numbering only a few, stood ut the highest 
rung of the heirarcbical ladder. They were followed by tbe 
peasant castes of whom the Meoa (8%) were the most ioiporiant. 
They were settled In the southern parts of district Gargaon. 

The Meos were organised into J2 pais and 51 goiras, 
and presented a happy combioatjoo of HiaduisRi and Islam. 
They celebrated floU, Diwali and many other Hladu festivals; 
their men. women dressed themselves In the old Idindu fashioa; 
on the occasions of marriage, birth, death uod other ceremon¬ 
ies, they adhered to Hindu customi and traditions; and like 
Hindus they avoided sagaira marriages.^ 

The major occupation of the Meos bad been agriculture; but 
the barren and hilly tracts of land which they occupied did not 
yield enough for their subsistence. Naturally, tlierefbre, gifted 
with such qualities us daring, courage, adventure and hardi¬ 
hood, they took to dacoity and thievery like Gujars, and 
Ranghars.** 

Unlike tbe Meos, the Muslim lUjputa (6%) were scattered 
all over the region, though they hardly commanded aoy impor¬ 
tant socio-political status anywhere, except in Sirsa and 
Hissar. Here, of course, the Bhattis, Wattus, Joyas and Mahars 
held enviable status. Like their Hindu counterparts they were 
a martial people, engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Interestingly, though these people had given up the religion 
of their forefathers long ago, they still retained, like Meos, 
most of Ibeir ago-old customs aad rituals. They avoided sagotro 
marriages; preserved the custorn of Karewa intact; celebrated 
many a Hindu festival like HoH, Dimii and Diishshra^tad both 
men and women doooed their Hindu garments. TbeBrahmana 
purohUas still conducted most of tbelr social and religious 
ceremonies. 
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Another importaot Muslin) caste was that of the Kanghors 
(6%), who were probably the Regara of old> and oot Rajputs 
as some early British writers would have us believe.** They 
had cfflbmccd Islam during the medieval times and lived in 
large villages in the Districts of Roluak, Hissar and puoipat. 
Flouncialiy tiicy were throughout in bad shape. Tims poor 
and needy they took to unii‘social activities almost everywhere. 
They becauie freebooters and thieves, never cnringfor law and 
violating it with great case, 

The MuslifD Oujars (d%) were mostly settled in the !oW‘ 
lying lands along the Yamuna and were hnanciully poor. They 
were mostly cattle^grazers and some of (hem who took to 
agiiculiure made poor farmers. Like their Hinda counterparts 
they loved thieving and stealing.^’ Neat enme the Kasabs, 
Telis, Dbobis (7%) who occupied tbc lowest position In the 
social heirarchy, They served high caste Musltois and Hindus 
alike.* 

The Sikhs, although found io some numbers (4%) In the 
northern parts of Ambala and Thanesar, did oot dilTer much at 
(bat time from Hindus. They were Id fact considered n sect 
(Nanakpanthis) within Hinduism itself.^* Same was the case 
with Jains who were io oo big way different from the Hindu 
Banias.^® 

A stranger viewing the Haryanavi society would perhaps 
characterize it in terms of lack of cuUural continuity. That 
19 not true, however. This society, in fact, presented a tolerably 
good picture of homogeneity. lothe first place, the simple Mar* 
xian fact that 'mankind first of all eat, drink, have shelter and 
clothing before ic can pursue politics, science, att, religion**^ 
was operative. Everyone in the village had his special function 
assigned; in fact he was born and brought up to it. The peasants 
took to the tilling and harvesting of crops which provided 
food for the entire village; and the other members of the 
community 'contributed to I be productive powers in a subsidiary 
manner*. The Khstis (carpenters) made ploughs and other 
implements, the Lobars (blacksmiths) supplied the iron parts of 
the agricultural implements and effected their repairs; (he 
Kumhars (potters) provided the household utensils; (he Chamars 
(cobblers) msde the plough harness and shoes; the Mehators 
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(sweepers) did cleaning work. In short, everyone In the 
village bad "bis conlrlbutioa to make; the washermao, tUe 
barber, the cowherd, the milkman, Che wacer^c&ttJer, even the 
beggar'priest, the astrologer, the popular doctor and tbc 
magician,”^* 

Thus the entire village population — the peasants, artisans, 
menials and others^was economically bound together. The 
material wealth produced by them was distributed among 
themselves by (heir mutunJ consent. There was, tliita, left 
hardly any room for social antagonism in tbo society. Nor did 
religious or comraunid conilict disturb tbelr homogeneity in 
any way. In fact, both (he comniuoilics, Hindu and Mus&l- 
man, lived cordially, worshipping common village deities and 
perfonniag various other common religions and cultural formali¬ 
ties. Women in general played an important partis this regard. 
A Muslim woman who bad not mode offerings to the goddess of 
sn3allpox (SUa/a Maia) would feel that sbe bad deliberately 
risked tbe life of her child. On special occasions sbe would feed 
Brahtnana priests. Similarly, a Hindu woman would regularly 
make offerings at the shrines of Muslim saints on Thursdays 
and also at (he time of marriage in tbe family. Besides, many 
Muslims utilized tbe services of the Drabmanas for arraogiQg 
their betroUials aod as purohilas on ceremonial occasiona. 
Tbe Hindus on their part respected tbe Muslim faqirs and 
pirs. Needless Co say, such measures created strong ground 
for homogeneity in the society.^’ 

Yet another factor which further reinforced the bonds of 
unity among the villagers was psychological, the feeling of 
security and safety provided to its members by the village 
commuoity. Coercion and harassment of one member by the 
other were almost foreign to the villagers. The follovdcg 
words of T. Fortescue, the Civil Commissioner of Delhi support 
this fact: 

No instances occur of a proprietor being driven from the 
village by oppression or violence of one or any number of 
other sharers; on the contrary, it is observable that they 
tender each other the most friendly and essential aids when 
in distress. They will supply cattle, til (the lands themscivos, 
contribute money when a sharer has been really unfortunate 
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and they will assist him in ihe disposal o( liis produce, iu 
providing seeds, bullocks and implemoncs, should they be 
sail sited witjt (item. Tbis feci log is extended to tlie widow 
and necessitous family of a deceased slturcr and its efibcis 
scarcely surpassed/* 

The artisans and menials also received similar protection from 
rhe village contmunhy. 

The above discussion shows that the hluryann villages pre¬ 
sented a fairly good picture of social homogeneity btiscd on 
reciprocity between the peasants (JaJmans) and the artisans and 
menials. Hi Is is, however, not to suggest lltat there was never 
anything like Inter or Intm group or caste conAtet in the society. 
Bur tliese conflicts were mostly quite short-lived and the gene¬ 
ral assembly of the villagers settled them no sooner than they 
appeared on tbo surface. Obviously, this homogeneity without 
social aougoaism provided the key to the vigour of the 
Haryaoavis which helped them Aght their enemies. 

m 

The British East India Company acquired the Haryana re¬ 
gion on 30 December 1803 from Maratbus vide the Treaty of 
SIrijIanjan Gaon.*‘ David OchterJony/* ft military ofllccr in 
(be Company's service, was giveii temporary charge of the terri¬ 
tory to manage its affairs as a Resident, under the directions 
of the Govemor-Geoeral-iQ-Council. However, those were 
troubled times and for AiU one year the Resident could not 
make the people feel bis presence: be was very busy all through 
these days preventing the raids of Holk&r and Jats,^’ as ajso 
roaintainiDg peace in Delhi, where his headquarters was located. 
When the situation eased after 1805/^ a permaiieot solu¬ 
tion of the problem of (he manageinent of Haryana was wor¬ 
ked out. Tbe historic city of Delhi and a small wedge of terri¬ 
tory on the right bauk of the river Yemuoa, comprising the 
parganas of Pan i pat, Sooepat, Samaikha, Canaut, and Ha veil 
PaJam/* to which were added subsequently, the paeganas of 
Nub, Hatheen, Tijsra, Bbora, Tapukara, Sobna, Rewari,Indiri, 
Palwal, Nagloa, and Ferozepur, was placed under (he direct 
control of tbe Bengal Goveroxaent.^ Ocbterlooy was made per¬ 
manent Resident to lun tbe political, civil, finaociul and judicial 
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business la thft territory under the direct supervision otlhe 
Oovemor-Oeccral iO'Council. The Mugbal emperor was left 
with DO jurisdictloo, except withis the four walls of the Red 
Fort ^ Delhi. The Bmperoi received ao anoual pension of 
Rs. 90,000/- {later raised to Rs. 1,25 lakhs ia 1833). “ 

The rest of the territory was given to a number of chiefs who 
had rendered meritorious services to the British against the 
Maradios in the last war. Nawab Xse Khan of Farruklinagar 
and Raja Umed Singh of Balisbhgnrh^ were coahrmed in their 
respective old Jagirs; Paia Talab Khan received the pargona of 
Patnudl;^* Ahmed Bakli»b Khan got the parganas of Lobaru and 
Ferozcpur-Jhlrkft;**Rao Tcj Singh received or isiamarari jipr 
of 87 villages in the Rewarj pargaoa;^ the parganas of Hodal 
and Falwal were granted to Mnrtaza Khoo and Muhammad 
All Khan Kathcen was given to Faizullah &eg;^ BhawanI 
Shankar goube pargona of Nsjafgarh,^* whereas Jbajjar, Dadri, 
Kanond, Namaul and Bawal were given to Nawab Nizabai Ali 
Khan.*^ The parganaa of Robtak, Meham, Beri, Hlsssr, Hansi. 
Agrolia, Tosbam. Barwaja, and Jamalpur were granted drst to 
Banibu Khan,^* and later on to the rakll of the Raja of Alwar; 
but on account of the serious opposition of the people they 
'resigned their uncomfortable positions.*** After that, these 
parganas were {ransferred to another chief, Abdus Samad 
Khan, but he toe was obliged to excliange them with ‘the 
lesser turbulent* parganas of Nabar, Bahu and tbe viDnge of 
Dujana.** The Company ultimately took charge of tbe 
region.** Muhammad AU of MuzafTarnagar (U.P.) received 
some villages in the pargana of Karnal In exchange of his jagir 
at tbe former place;*^ Nawab Rebmat Khan was confirmed in 
his jagir of Kunjpura**, whereas Begum Samru of Sardhana 
was given a paigana each in Karnal and Ourgaon.*’ 

The Sikh chiefs of JIad, Ambala, Ladwa, Tbanesar, Buria 
Kalsia and Raltbal, were loft to contioue as independent chiefs 
on the Maratha But four years later, in ISOR this 

policy was changed, for the British at I hat time feared a ser* 
lous Ibreai to their existence as a political power In tbe East 
from their enemies, the French, the Turkish and the Persian 
Emperors, who supposedly were seriously tbIakiog of the subju¬ 
gation of India in coalition, if necessary, with Maharaja Ranjit 
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Siagh, the ruler of the PaDjab/^ In euch aa cveotuality, ibe 
northern region >n (he bands of petty chiefs, belonging to (be 
samereligioaas Ranjit Siogb, outside the British infliicoce} 
migbc present a great danger to tlie British. Accordfogiy, they 
wished to change their old policy. But the question was: 
How to lachJe the sovereign independent chiefs beyond the 
YsDuna? Fortunately, beforetJie BritUlt could work out any 
solution Ranjit Singh solved the problem for them. Harass* 
meot and the fear of total extinction at bis hnnds^ forced 
these chiefs to come to them (the Britisli) for help.’* Tlie British 
at once took all the chiefs under their protection (I309V^ 

IV 

The foregoing discussion iadicates that by 1809. the British 
bad estabJisbed their full control over (he Haryana territory. 
The new adminisirative system which the British introduced 
here was not difierent from the one it had replaced. Jn fact 
their oewly established administrative unit was quite akin to 
the Mughal sulia of the old times, The Resident was its 
governor and in him were vested great powers: be was a 
magistrate, judge, collector and a police oiTicial ull rolled 
into one. He was assisted by junior oBicials called Assistants 
whose number varied from two to four. They were some¬ 
what like amlls of old regimes.^ 

The Bengal Oovernment bad been fortunate in the 
Residents deputed in Delhi. At the ioitial stages, Ar^ibald 
SetOQ, a man reputed for his ripe experienco in revenue, 
judicial and public work,’^ did his job well. In May ISIl he 
was succeeded by another brilliant man, C.T. Metcalfe.''^ 
Though still in his twenties, Metcalfe was full of wisdom and 
patience. He gave to the territory a novel system of adminis¬ 
tration—'the Dellii system’, a combination of 'native practice 
and regulation spirit*. The merits or demerits of the system 
have been described elsewhere:^ it is enough for the present to 
note chat the 'Delhi system’ of Metcalfe lasted upto 1819. 
Then it uoderwent some changes after Metcalfe's departure. 
First of all the civil and political functions of the Resident were 
separated and given to two persona—the Resident and the 
Commissioner.’^ Secondly, the territory from Delhi to Rewari 
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asdHansi'Hissar, too unwieldy to be administer«4 aaa siDgle 
administrative unit, was divided into three divisions: (i) 
Northem Diviaioo, including Panipat, Sonepet, Rohtak, Hatwi, 
Hiss&r ; (ii) Central Division, including the city of Delhi aud 
its ttivirons; and (iii) Souibern Dj^sioa, iacloding Palwal, 
Hodal. OufgROn, and Rewari." In 1S20, yet another, though 
not very significant, change took place: in view of the practi* 
cal difficulties arising out of the plural control of the Resident 
and Commissioner, the designation of the latter was changed 
to Deputy Supcrjutendcot and he was placed under the 
Resident ” 

Those arrangements did not last long. In May 1822 the 
Board of Revenue for the Western Provioces look over tbe 
■dministration of the territory. The Board was composed of 
three members, and its decisioos were majority dectsioci 
subject of course to confirmation of the Bengal Governmenr. It 
was expected ^ac being somewhat broad-based the Board 
would ruD the administration more efficiently than the Resi¬ 
dent. But. unfortunately. Ihcir expectations were not fuifilled.^* 

The year 1833 brought another set of changes in the ad¬ 
ministration. By the Charier Act (1833) tbe North-Western 
Provinces was formed with its headquarters at Agra.^^ In 
tlte new sct’Up. the Haryana territory was made one of the six 
divisions of the new province.'^ Its official designation was 
‘Delhi Division’ and it comprised the districts of Pan!pet, 
Hlssar, Delhi, Rohtak and Gurgaon.*^ However, the adminis¬ 
tration of the upper parts of Haryana, i e , the present districts 
ofKarnnland Ambala, was conducted through the Superia- 
tendent of l^olideal AfTairs aod Agent to the Goveroment in the 
territory of the protected Sikh and Hill Chie^t at Anabala,^* 
until 1^9 when they were placed under the charge of tbe 
Punjab Government. The former, i.e., tbe ‘Delhi Division* 
remained apart of the North-Western Provinces until 1857. 

How did this system of administration work? What were 
its efiects on the people? Answers to these queries have been 
provided, at some length, in the following chapter. 
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NOTES 


1. Sifkor. n/i o/t/ic Stipire.Voi. TV, p, 237. AUo sue Tfic 

Iiiipffria! Goiiftctr of India (hewinftriw lOI). Vol. XUt, p. 54; 
Fotfiign PolitienI ConsuUalicn. No. 54, 22 2uly 1809; anO Fan/ab 
Hotcsond Qn^fn, No. 547, I, p. fi7 for simitar views, 

TJiere am, however, other vccwii too regardinp tlic origin of l))0 
name Hnrynfw, Sea Yadov, 'Harynna: The f.aiid nml Pcc^lo‘, 
Gliinptesoffforyann,^. Iluddha Prakftsh, pp. I*2. 

2. Tilt eiiy of Delhi was fonndad by Rojo Anangpol, n Tomnra chief 
of Haryana In the 8th ccntuiy. 

3. Haryana was trwied adminfstrsUvdy as a distinct area by the 
Mughal Emperor*. See Abul PtizI, Aftj-Mft6ari (Eng. ir, /arret 
and corrected by Sarkar). Vol. II, pp. 285*514,* Sakshena, Cio/nrr 
Oidshen. r.35b; NarvoM ftcscardi Jcitf/tol (hereinafter ffFJ}, 
Voi. 1,1969, No- 2. p.4. 

4. TbUisa rough esilntaie; but it has been carefully made on the 
basis of the 'Siatiatical Returns of Land Reveune, Area and Popu* 
let ion in the DUirlets of thcNW.P., vide ScJwion^i front the 
Reonrdioftht N.R'.F^ Ofixernmeni, Nn. XIII; and reievant dnin 
contained in SririrAPnr/MiMoarnry PnPrri, Reports frotn the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories (Irish University Press) Sessions 
Ifi32*53, 12. pp, 535*36; 16, pp. i22-32, and Montgomery, HlsSury of 
thf MlanEntpirt, vol.l, pp. S14'20. 

These figures wore further tested with and In some oases supple* 
merited by OriiTin’s Rguros as given in Chiefs and Feiutihji of Sole 
la Pwiinb (revised by Mciuey ei of.), vol. I. P. 62; vol, 11, pp. 556* 
57; and data contained In District Qmeuoent (Iteioioartor 
and Settlement Reports (hciclnafier SR)~ 

5. Besides ihcsouTce* mentioned above (f. n. 4), the following sources 
have been consulted iozthovsRttxmt Sdetthtts from the Reeords of 
the Oort, of India (For D»ptl.). Report oq the consu* In the Punjab 
Territories, Ko. XE, 

6. For British vlei^oint aee Fnnjob Administration ReporU 1692'95, 
pp. 14,72; end Haryanftvis* view. Tho Weekend Rewme (Dolfrl), 50 
Sept. 1967; Kurnkdtetro Vnlterisity Rcrmrc/r/onrno/. vol, 1(1967), 
pp. 99*103. 

7. Tho ftaryonavis spoke Bsngrti, whereas tho perwes spoke JOtodS- 
bfiU. The two people differed In blutory and tradition too, For 
Instance, the local hisiorlco-tradUional heroes of the ifaryonffr/r 
lilce Ratnasena, Serwar, Norsrbez Pathan aod Nlhnlde wens not 
known to tho Poriras; on tho other hand, even such popular 
Panvo heroes like Alha and Uddel though WelMcnown to the 
Baryancrrls now*a^ays were atfenger* to them in tho 1850*. 

a. Cf tho following statement of a welI*known Haryana leodcj* 
Deshbandu Gupta: "The Ambota Divison, excluding Bimla DisirM 
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(I.e., Horyasa), has never iMcospart of the Panjab throushout 
Indian History, and is disitnet from Paejab in all respecis. Tagged 
lo PanJab by (Ne aecidenl of the hapheurcl growth of ihot Province, 
It has been a misfit, ond owing to wide dlflercnees of language, 
culture, history, irMlI Hon find mode or life, no less than ethnical 
distinctions, llto population of Ambala (Haryana) has romalned on 
unrisii mi table censtituent of the ptovtneo". WNdifsrm T/ntfs, 9 
December 1932). 

9. Fora detailed diseuisJon of geogrciphicnl borders, physical fee* 
to res a nd other allied point s sco D oddha Farknsh (cd,), CffHtpses 
Neirj'aiia, pp. 1*5, 

70. Pore dlsiinel Knryanavi culture aco: Yodav (9. L.), ffaryona 
ProJetfi Xa l^ihSoMw Vfldnv (Ed,). fTori'^na: Stwfics tn BIsiory 
mui CoitHry, Prabhakar, Haryaaa : ^ SttnskrUlk A0hayayna\ Jan 
SoUifyo, 'Haryana Vlshoshanka', PatisTa. 1^; BRJ, Vols.l-)U 
JoHrtxd of Reryana Stitd/es (herelnarter JHS)^ Veis- I*V2I. 

11. Sec Part D, Statistical data la DOS of Haryana districts. 

J2. For details about education see Shankar a ndKuodu lfid.),EAiica$lon 
in Haryana i Relrosftoct andPfOipect (1947*d7), pp. M4 

13. This was a prc'cepiialist formation. For details of such socie¬ 
ties set Qlnzcrman, Hluarhitl Molerhlism, pp, 10*11. 

14. The account Is baud on the Disirkt Oinetieers and Sfiiltmfaf 
Rtporta cf (he Haryana districts. 

15. ^DGHtam, pp.77-75; ^Af. vol. t(I966), pp. 12*13. 

15 , Rose, A Glomty of Ike TrUtesand CasMof dit pHtdob and NiVFP, 
Vol. IT. pp. DG Wxfor, pp. 74-76; HRJ, Vol. I (1566), p 
Badiu Ram. Agfarwois, pp. 1-6. 

17. Row, Vol II, pp. 357.77; RIsIcy, Tfio PcopU of IntRe. pp. 60-61; 
Suriei Fee/Hraa.ll, No. 231 Of 1564; Qanungo, ^/iferyc/fAe-Aafs, 
pp. 10-2(t Pandey, YadiivaatUa Ka Uikos, p. 23R; ffRJ, Vol. 1 (1966). 
pp. 27-35; SR Rofitok. pp. 54*60. 

IS. Qanurgo, p. 20. 

19. Rose, Vol. n, pp. 357-77. 

20. rtM.Vol.n.pp. 4-7 

21. MobabhaNi/o, Sablioporara, 29, VS. 9. 

22. Mirashi. Corpus fruoripilonHm Mlcoram, Vol, IV, p. 31. 

23. The papular saying is t 

vat 

See SR Rohfok. p. 5S. 

24. Ysdav, Herynaa JtTa/nirar, pp. 13*14. 

25. Ibid. p. 14; Majuntdar, iWriTrff>a Vfdye, K. Mmshf Comrrsfntorit- 
iloa Volnme, Vol.. (1. pp. 1*18; Munshl, OioryTkai WoaGurfara Dtsa. 
Voi. pp. 173-81; Khaiann. Gviar GaJari 2tAan~o-Adab\ Rose, 
Vol. U, pp. SO&r, DC DtlM, pp.87*90; Pandey, p. 238. 

26. Ibbefilon, Paa/ob Castes, p. 184, 

27. De//tl DO. p. 16. 
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23. Ibbsisoo. pp. 135>38. 

39. Koso, Vol. ni. pp. 384-85. 

30. /AW., pp. 57-61; 346, 

31. Y&dav, BQryana ka hlhm, pp. 163-64. 

32. The aecoual Is bs«d on the Vlstriel OatetKets aod ScftUni^ns 
Beycna of the Haryana Districts. 

33. The Meos arc an ancient pcop/c, prohablythc descendants of the 
Mc<iax^Mado-hl9os. However, tor other difTbront versions see 
Asharf, A/m QaamoNrMtmiklTorikh. pp. 12-18; Abdul Shokur. 
/hriftlrMro CAAornri, pp. 9MI2, Also see, Tbbetson, pp. I79*SI; 
0/lmpw, pp. 33-46; JHS, Vol. 71 (1970), pp. I6-26; YadRv. AMnval, 
pp. 3032; DC Giirgac/t, pp. 28*30; Abu Rashid. AafiM-f-Mcm//. 
pp. 2*38; Smith, LlJPofLoni Lawrence, Vol. H, pp. 88-89. 

3A 7Wrf, 

35. Ibbetson, 144-46; DO HlSMr* p. 91. 

36. Ibbouon. p. 13^. SR Ro/ilok. pp. S6-S7; 00 HUsor. p. 91. 

37. Yiiiv, Haryaaa ka Illhas, p. MS. 

38. Ib!d.. p. 92. 

39. It was in the 20ih Century that points of dl/Terence between 
Hinduism and Sikhism came to assume serious form, and tha latter 
became an independent faith. Earlier Ihe Sikhs were re^rded 
as a sect of Hinduism. Sea Cnve-Brown, Vol. Tf, p. 137. 

40. They could oat both A'oeAcA/ancj fokk{ with the Hindu Baniox, and 
had inter^sie marriages too. 

41. Glezenaan, p. 17. 

42. Aehral. Ufe and Coniiitfoifs oflht Rocple of HMitnunn, pp. 114-15. 

43. For details see pp. 115-1^, Ctnsii: Reporlof /ndia, 1911, 

Vol. XIV, Pflnjab, Pt. I, p 174. 

44. IM. 

45. For the full text of the Treaty see Aitchisott. Treailu, EnpageiitenU 
and Sunmufj. Val. IV, pp, 42*46. 

46. He held lemponry diarge up to 1805 when ho wae confirmed. 

47. Thetis. Joswanl Rao Holkorand Ranjlt Singh, the }«( Raja of 
BhnrQipur. Both of them joined Iwinds end oiTcred oppoeflion to 
the British after the foil of Sindh la (1603). See Harsukh Rai, 
MaJ/nof dkJibar (Bfliot&nd Dowson), Vol. Vflf, pp. 367. 

48. Ooveroor*Oenerei-in*Council to the ^crot Committee of ihe Court 
of Directors, 2 June 1S05. 

49. Foreign Secret Consultation. No. 2I9« 31 January fSOi. 

50. Yodev, Sfudift In Bisiary and C^diurt, pp. 72-73, Also 

see Foreign Seem Consulatforr, No. 137,12 September 1803. 

51. The Governor*Oeneral*in*CouDCli to the Secret Committee, 2 Jurve 
1805. 

52. File R-163 (Fanjeb State Archives. Fetlala, hereloefter FSA). 
pp. 3*9, 

53. PorelgD Miscellaoeous, Ko. 282. pp. 303, 526-27. Rrtfe Bahadur 
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S^nsh helped Col. Oehterlony before DelhUl804). His brother 
Kr. Priihvi lUj fell fightlftg agAlost the Kanthes, 

54. A Itch Ison, Vol. Vll. pp. ]20*2t. 

55. IbM., pp. 121*22; HamiUoo» GeogropUkai, StaiUilcal and Bklorkal 
Dtscription o/JTindoiltm, Vo), I, pp. 457*58. 

56. Rao Tcj Singh was an oily of the Marathas. He opposed the 
DriUshcvon afler ilw fall of his allies (Maraihas). In July 1805, 
however, l>o submitced to the British <u the following abstract from 
a letter of the Resident at Delhi to Lord Wellesley, the theo Oovcr* 
AoOenonil, dated 1 July. J805. shows: "I am happy to add that 
by loiters from Capt. Campbell received this day, 1 am mformed 
that ShabToJ Singh, the Oiowdhary of fUwarj InBoenced by the 
attack and nill of NcemTBna has admitted a garrison into tbcFort 
ho had recently constructed and has intiaaled a desire of evinciog 
hisobcdienco by visitisg me in Delhi" (Foreign Secret Coosulta* 
tion. Mo. 157, July 29,1805). 

57. Foreign Political Proceedings, Nos. 1?'20,24 October 1805. 

58. Hamilton, Vol. I. pp. 408*9. 

59. fttf. 

60. paras 21*35. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Ibfd. 

6 ). Ibid- 

$4. Alichison. Vol. VJIl, pp. Rohiak. paras 31*33. 

65. DO KaraaS. pp. 143-44 : Baden*Powell, Via Lmd SpiUm ^ th« 
British Mia, Vol. 31, pp. 684*86, 

66. DO KafNd,\rp^ 15^53. 

67. Yadav, Haryvnn Studies, p, 75. 

68. Cunningham, Elsnry >4Slkba, pp. 124-29 , 353*56. 

69. Ibid., p. 123. 

70. Tbld.. pp. 113-29. 

71. Ibid. 

72. /«rf.. pp. 353*54. 

73. See Spear, 7\viUght oJMughols. 

74. He had served as sn Agent to theOdvernor-Cencml at Rohiilcbarxf 
for Quito some tiaie before Joining Delhi. 

75. For his Ur« and work at Delhi see Fanigrahi, Ciisi>/» Metcalfe in 
heda (Delhi. 1970); Spear, pp. 8^98. 

76. See next chapter. 

77. Foreign PoUtica! Proceedings, No, 52, 2 April 18J9. 

Oehterlony wu appointed Resident and Fortescue as Cdmmla- 
siorer. The latter, however, c^uld not live here for long; he left In 
1820 owing to bad health. 

78. !hld. The namaof the tarrltory was changed to Delhi Division'. 

79. Fanigrahi, pp. 39-41. 

80. The fnembera of the Board were: Rosa. BIHot and Fraser, Ross, 
however, left Delhi in December 1822, Batson wni appointed iq 
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hl8plnti«. Everwi&afl officintlng membor For the wortcing of 
(heBo&ixl, S<« f>p« 41^. 

81. Yadav, Baryona: Sfuftlu, p. 83. 

82. ii/d. The six divisions worot Delhi, Meerut. Rohllkhand, Agra. 
Allaliabad and Benares. 

83. See Montgomery, Vol. I. p. SH. 

84. The Agoney to govern them was created for Ihe Dm time In April 
1810. The Agent. wj)0 hoid the charge of the Agency, worked In 
subordinndon to the Del ill Resident. >1!« hcndqunriors was iocated 
at Ludhlona. lo 181S, iho Agency's designation wtu changed to vhu 
present designation and the hcadquorioi's were .shifted to Kumo) 
whero they remained till March 1822. when finally ilwse were 
moved to Ambnla. FordeiaDs see Farooql, firUisU Re/ailnns ifM 
/hg C/j^utlO/States, 1809-23. Panjab Oovt, Records, Monograph 
No. 19. 
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THE GATHERING STORM 


Political scientists almost unnoimously bold that no self* 
respecting people onn be satisfied with a Toreign rub do matter 
how wise or good it might claim to be. If proof was needed 
ID support of (hts assertioo, tbe British rule over Haryaoa 
from 1803 to 1857 would provide it. 8y their self-ceotred 
imperialist policy and actioos the British rulers produced here 
(Q abimdancc what Praocis Bacoo (15dl-i62d) in his famous 
Essay 'of Seditions and Troubles’ calls the ‘causes aod motivas 
of sedition’. 


I 

For centuries past the people of Haryana bad oojoyed the 
privilege of self-rule. Their village communities.* owning do 
obligation to the government or any other authority except fbr 
the payment of taxes,* managed all tbelr afDtlrs. According to 
C.T. Metcalfe, a British civil servant of high merit who 
served in Haryana for a long time in different capacities: 

The village communities are like little republics liaving 
nearly everything they want within themselves and almost 
iadependeatof any fore^n relations. They seem to lost 
where oothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles 
down; revolution succeeds revolution; Hindu, E^tUao, 
Mughal, Maracha. SIkb. English are masters io turn; 
but tlie village communities remain the same. In limes of 
troubles they arm and fortify themselves; a liostile army 
passes through the conotry, the village community collect 
their cattle within their walls and let the army pass un¬ 
provoked; if plunder and devastation be directed against 
themselves aod the force employed be irresistible, they flee 
(o friendly village at a <li8tance» but when the storni h&i 
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passed over they return aad resume tbeir occupatioo. K a 
coufitry remaius for a series ofyears the sceae of continual 
pillage and massacre so Chat the villages eaiuot be inbabi* 
ted, the vtUagers. aevertbeless recura whenever the power 
of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass 
away but the succeeding generation will return. The sons 
will take the place of their fathers, the same sUe for the 
village, the same position for the houses, (he same lands 
would be occupied by the descendnnts of those who were 
driven out when the village was depopulated; and it is not 
the trifling natter that will drive them out, for (hey will 
of^en maintain tbeir post through times of disturbance and 
oppression and acquire strength suSclent to resist pillage 
and oppression with success." 

The basis of these corporate bodies were the peasant prop¬ 
rietors among whom there existed 'perfect equality, though 
some amongst them had more bfghas of land and wealth than 
others’.^ Then came the other inbabitants, the Brabmanns who 
conducted religious services and told the lucky or unlucky days 
for seed-time, harvest and for every other type of agricul¬ 
tural work; the schoolmaster who taught the children reading 
and writing; the carpenter and the smith, who made and 
repaired agricultural implemenu; the potter, who made all 
(be pottery of the village; the barber, who cut hair, and 
arranged marriage; the cobbler, who provided the villagers 
with shoes aad water-bags {charsa), whips, etc.; the mehlar, 
who perfonned Che cleaning work; and others.^ Both these 
groups, (he peasant-proprieiora and other castes, were ‘locked 
by economic and religious lies into an iotimate mte>depeDd- 
ence’ and they knew that neither would ot could exist without 
tbe other and therefore both cared for (he existence and well- 
being of each o'tber.^ 

How did these village communities manage iheir ulfuirsV 
Through the wuqatJdams. 'the rustic philosopher kings’, who 
were cither selected by the villagers for being able to advance 
ibeir interests mote elTectlvcly or to have raised and elevated 
themselves lo tbe ofiice from tbeir superior knowledge and 
address m making terms for tbe village with the ofllcers of the 
government. Their post was neilhet hereditary nor permanent, 
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Aoy abuse of power by muqaddams lead to tbeir dis* 
qualificatioQ to bold the office. Indeed, they 'could not 
afford to be Vcoeliaa Council of Ten eveo if they wished it'.^ 
To fiuni up, nobody could become or continue to remaii) a 
muqaffJain without the cooseot of the villagers. The post 
could DOt be purchased by any amouot of wealth, influence or 
pressure. Neither poverty, oor low birlb, could debar a 
person from it. We are informed by Thomas Fortescue, a 
civil servant of conspicuous merit, tlint in Haryana the 
mugodelams frequently sufTeted for nflluence and material 
strength; 'they possessed at times but a small comparative 
property*.* 

The muqaddams h&d» broadly speakioi, two types of func* 
lioDS assigned to them by the village communities: first, 
coUection of govemme&l dues and depositing them is the 
government inaeury and second, conducting the InternaJ 
affiolrs of the village. Both these jobs were quite difficult 
and therefore mugadda/ns were given helping hsods. The 
village paiwar/s, who were usoally Che village banias, assisted 
them in the first bus inass,* whereas the village panc/iayftis, a sort 
of tribunals coosisiiog of several elderly persons chosen from 
amongst the villagers for their integrity and impartiality, 
helped them in the second.^* 

Tlili arrangement, ‘spniog up and proceeded from the 
people themselves’, worked very well. It freed villagers from 
eKploUation, coercion aod disturbance. Even British 
administrators made frank admissions of ill effisctivencss: 

No instances occur, they said, *'Of a proprietor being 
driven from the village by oppression or violence of one or 
any number of other sharers, on the contrary, it Is observable 
that they tender each other the most friendly and essential 
aids when in distress. They will supply cattle, till the lands 
them selves, contribute money when a sharer has been 
really unfortunate and they will assist him in disposal of bis 
produce in providing seeds, bullocks and implements, should 
they be satisfied with him. This feeling... is extended to the 
widow and necessituous family of a deceased sharer and its 
effects scaccely surpassed.’*^^ 

The artisans, menials and other inhabitants of the village 
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also received similar treatment. Consequently, the entire village 
population felt happy and secure under this arrnngemeni.t* 

The pust rulers, Che Afghaos, Mughals, Marathas. Sikhs 
who ruled over this rcgloo always realized the worchwliileness of 
this arrangement nnd never disturbed it. The British, however, 
rnodc a departure: at the very outset* they rejected the principle, 
of granting full muonomy to the villages and their public offi¬ 
cials, both revenue and police Interfered in the fntcrnnl affairs 
of the villages. Similarly, their courts took up the work of dis¬ 
pensing justice, throwing the panchayots and the trodilloDal 
panchas, (hose rustic Ciceros and Demosthenes into obllvion.^^ 

Had this change been fbr the better, nobody would have 
minded it. But it was not so. Even the contemporary British 
officials admitted that *‘our public officers, revenue and 
police have muddled with the villagea. .. they do not seem 
to be wanted to tbem."^* Same was the case with the courts, 
for they dispensed justice most arbitrarily. Take for example 
Metcalfe, who while as a judge paoislicd offenders without 
weighing (heir guilt or fault. He gave to one Koshan Khaa. 
a policeman, life imprisonment accompanied by hard labour 
for having been accused of steaJIng 7 ibs. of thread. Another 
man Ramdiya was Imprisoned for seven years, in 1815, on a 
similar charge of theft. His attempts to escape from jail thrice 
eventually iocieased the sentence Co years, Aoolber man 
Makhan Siogb was sentenced to 7 years rigorous imprisonment 
for forging (be signatures of Metcalfe. In some other cases 
Metcalfe passed judgement on the absentee-offenders without 
giving them any chance of defence. lu fact no trial was held and 
(be judgcmect wos passed privately^Metcalfe wns, however, 
reprimanded for this lapse. Another official, Henry Middleton, 
Superifltendent of the Delhi Territory, apparently gave his 
assistaots powers of granting solitary coBfioement for life. 
Shockingly, even death penalties were awarded without 
printed rcgulatioas,** 

The reaction of the peopic to this judicial system iiatu* 
rally was one of dread and hatred as the following slatement 
of ‘a native* made before Col. Sleemao, would show: 

Your Court of /ustice aretbe things we must dread Sir; 

aod we are glad (o escape from them as soon as we can.. . 
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Tb< truth, Sir, Is seldom told la tbesa courts. There they 
think of nothing but the number of witnesses as if all 
were alike; here (in India). Sir we look to the quality. 
When a man suffers wrong, the wrongdoer Is sumcnooed 
before the elders (compoelng Panchayiiis ),. . and the 
ofTeodcr dreads tbeir vengeance. In your Sir, men 

do not teli the truth so often BS they do among (heir own 
tribes or village communities; they perjure themselves io 
aJl maonera, without shame or dread, and there arc so many 
meo about these courts, who understand the rules and 
reguUtioQS and are so much interested in making truth 
appear to be falsehood and falsehood truth, that no mart 
feels sure that right will prevail in them in any case. The 
guilty think they have just os good a ebaoce of escape as 
the ioDOceot.'^ 

In short, the official luterfereace jo the internal matters of 
the villages rnfiicted upsetting blows on the people of 
Karyana. They felt deeply disturbed and wished to have the 
old order restored. Surprisingly, many British officials also felt 
likewise. Thomas Fortescue for instaoce, made the following 
suggestions to hU Govemmeat in 1820:^*^ 

(i) The village Bocietles he maintained; 

00 They be left to make tbeir own bachk (adjustment of 
tbe public assessments upon themselves); 

(iii) They be left to decide tbeir own disputes; 

(iv) The office of tbe muqad<}ams be maintained; 

(v) Tbe muqaddams be continued as the channel of com¬ 
munication between tbe Revenue officers and the 
vilUge; 

(vi) The village assemblies or paichayais be maintained; 

(vii) Ouf Revenue officers as Tehsildara, Muisadis, etc., 
should interfere as little as possible wUh the internal 
arraogemests of tbe villagers; 

(viii) The same principles of administration be cootinued, 
namely, good sense, good intention, and integrity, no 
the part of die European officers. 

These suggestions of Fortescue, especially nos. i, ii, iii, vj, 
vii and vili, fell on deaf ears of tbe Government, and the 
village commuclties and pfmchayais met thai doom. As was 
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to be expected, this caused great social coofusioo aad jostability 
tbrougboui Haryana, seciog wbicb eveo (he Britisb authorities 
like Sir Richard TeiDpic were coostrained (o say: 

I have always thought that a very great deal of harm has 
been dooe by the interference of our authorities, both 
execative and judicial with indigenous village corporations. 
I look upon the discouragement of tbe small indigenous 
rousicipalities as the great blot and weakness In our rule 
and tbiok It is by no measures conpenaated.^* 

To sum up. the loss of tbe old world with no gain of the 
new one (Marx), made tbe situation quite dismal. Asa result, 
tbe people felt inseeare and usbappy.’" 

II 

Another factor which added injury to insult was economic. 
The new rulers followed a selfish economic policy based upon 
tbeir well-knowo imperial principle of subordinating the local 
interests to tbe British interests. This policy hit almost every 
section of the Haryaua economy very hard, the worst sufferer 
being agriculture on which about 90 per cent of tlxe population 
depended directly or indirectly for their living. 

Before we attempt a detailed discussion of tbe land policy 
adopted here by the British, it seems necessary to study in 
brief the policy which was in vogue before their advent. 
Thomas Fortescue has given n graphic description of the 
condition of tbe Haryana agriculture aod the attitude and 
policy of the old rulers towards it in one of his wrhC'Ups dated 
1820. According to him (here was no person in Haryana so 
elevated as to be styled a raja or a taluqdtir. Nor did such a 
thing exist in (bis tenitory as a plurality of villages comprising 
the tamindari of an individual, nor of a single village even 
appertaining the proprietory right to one person. There were 
village communities instead which held tbe entire village land 
in common. The mugaddams, the managers and leaders of 
the villages adjusted tbe quota of each sharer and collected the 
government's share and deposited it io the government treasury 
through the agency of \hs Qanungo, tbe lowest government 
official deputed to collect revenues of a pargana.t' 
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How much was the Govcrcmeiit’s share of the revenue 
which the mugaddams collected? Tliis is a very difficult quenioo 
to answer with any exactitude for tht Government’s share 
varied from place to place aad from Umc to time. But io any 
case (he Government assessment (Janta) io those good old days 
never exceeded from 1/6 to 1/4 of the gross produce.” We 
are informed (hat at meny tines especially durmg (he Mughal 
times, the collections (hasll) made were far less than these 
rates. Bay said tells ui that in A k bar’s reigo the ItaslI of a 
jagir in Sun am (Hiss u) was majiy times less than its Jma.** 
Id the next reign, says Pcisaei i, **!□ many regions only half (be 
nominal assessment was generally realized'*.*' During the 
reigns oF Sl^ahjahan aod Aurangzeb the same practice was 
followed aod so attempt was made by either sovereigo to make 
the Joma correspond exactly to (he hasil. "On the other haod", 
says Irfaa Habib, (lie differeDce between them was recognized 
for a fact and the annually cbaogiag ratio between the receipts 
aod the standing assessment was marked out for each 
and expressed In terms of month-proportloos 
Thus where the current /lasU equalled half pma. the jagir was 
styled "six monthly** ishahmaha)^ where it was one fourth, 
’tbree-ffioiiibly’ (sihme/ta) and so on.” After the dealh of 
Aurangzeb. even this practice eould not centloue and the 
people hardly paid any revenue at all unless forced to do so 
tntlitarily.” 

ThesituatioD, however, ebaoged after (he advent of the 
British, The new rulers started on e happy note. They 
declared: 

From the earliest times to the present period the public 
assessment upon land has never been fixed, and according 
to established usage and custom, (be rulers bavo exercised a 
discretionary and despotic authorrity... Tbc tenants and cul¬ 
tivators of the soil have been exposed to rapacity aod 
oppression. The Government bad, therefore, decided, in 
order to jo dune the cultivators to feel seeure to make a three 
years setllement with them, to be followed by a second for 
the same period aad then by oae of four years.’* 

This, to be sure, must have pleased all the agrtcuKural 
classes—the peasant eulllvators, tenaois-at-wlU, cropsharcra, 
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and agricultural labourers. But their happiness must have 
proved short'Hved. The 'zealous' settlement officers rushed to 
their laads^ and instead of giving any relief to Cbe peasants, 
fixed goverainent revenue at more than 50 per cent of the gross 
produce without consulting or taking consent of the peasaots 
in any way. On (he other hand, (hey tended to use compulsion 
ID their dealings. The tcsLlruony of the Inter settlement officers 
suggests that when the seitiemenCs were made by these early 
'zealous' officials the headmen (of the villages) were imprisoned 
till they agreed to the terms offered and having accepted them, 
till they furnished security for paymeat',*^ 

The contemporary records indicate that in spite of applying 
coercion of the worst type, the Oovernment could not collect 
their fuU dues (Table I).** This clearly implies that (he rates 
fixed were exorbitant. 

TABLE I 

Accumulated Revenue Debt 



For many poor farmers the cumulative revenue arrears even 
when they bad good harvests proved an unbearable burden. 
Coosecjuently, (bey became defaulters and 'had io visit jails 
four to five times' in the space of a few years.^^ 

In the later years, however, when the settlement officers 
gained notoriety for their high-handedness and tbeir work began 
(0 be adversely crltlciicd even in their own circles, some chan¬ 
ges were elTecied m the revenue system. As a result, the settle¬ 
ments began to be conducted somewhat thoughtfully. But 
despite these modifications the settlement officers continued to 
be harsh.** 
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The mode of coilection of land revenue was as extortion ate 
as the asse&smeDt was oppressive. The collections ware made 
io February aad September long before Cbe harvest. Jt was 
but natural that people should have made some protests against 
such mistimed collection when they had practically nothing 
with them in cash or kind. The Government, however, did not 
realise their mistake and made their collection wall the help of a 
large force kept everywhere for this purpose. For instance, in a 
sinalJ tract is Karnal, 23d horsemen weredeployed for collecting 
land revenue while 22suiSced for police duties in the aren.^ 
The ultimate outcome of such a revenue policy sliould be 
obvious. It completely shattered the peasant’s economy, and 
quite a few of them deserted their villages. A settlement 
officer of Karnal district tells us that In his district 'the inha¬ 
bitants of some villages, nearly in mass, hod abandoned their 
lands aad homes and migrated to distant parts' to escape ruin¬ 
ation.^ Equally painful is the picture of the people of Sent- 
pat pargaoa as drawn In the Settlement Report of the Delhi 
District; the nine villages of Pabasaitii Chidy, Yusufpur, Cha> 
sanali, Gbyaspur, Sunpara, Panava, Patti Brahmanao and 
Begim, settled in (826, were completely deserted by 1842.** A 
similar tale of over-assessment and ruin by previous settle¬ 
ments is mentioned in John Lawrencc*s report os the wttle- 
ment of the Rewari pargana which he assessed In 1836. 
Though he effected a reduction in revenue, the over>oppresscd 
peasantry did not feel relieved.^ Rolitak district also had the 
same sad Ule to tell: a later Settlement Report observes that 
‘{\m injudiciously heavy revenues have greatly retarded the pro¬ 
gress of tbc district’.** The rr/cr Cesefreer of Hissar gives 
interesting details about that district; 

The demand of the first settlemcDI from 1825-1825 was 
so high that it exceeded by almost 20 per cent the reve¬ 
nue which bos In 1890 been fixed for the same villages; 
but bigli though it was and though the actual collections 
came to have decreased, ibe demand was Increased in 
tbe second and third settlements to such an extent that 
the assessment fixed for the same tract in 1890 Is 32 per 
cent less than the average demand for the last five years 
of tbe third settlemeot, viz., Rs. 4,88,609.** 
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loshort,Ihe coloaUf Oo»verDmeat extorted very btgb re> 
venues whidi eau»l verj grest hardship to the Haryaos 
peasaatry. 

Tbesituuion wu furlhir torreoed by the sharp decline in 
the pnccs, especiell)'a iter (he forties (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 

Fall in pr ices of airicultural products 


Years 


Price of wheat 
perzoiund 

Price of Indian 
corn per maund 

I84-1-5I 


h. 2/- 

Rs. 1/-II/16 

1851-52 


le-.l/- 

Rs. 14/16 

1852*53 

•• • 

Is. \h^^[6 ... 

Ra. 1/- 1/16 

1853-54 


b. l/*3yi6... 

Rs. !/• 2/J6 

1854*55 


Re li- 

Rs. 13/16 

1855-56 

... 

Rs. l/.l/l$... 

Rs. U/J6 


Thas, betweez) 1851 lad 185$, the prices of wheat and 
corn, (foaszeiiowsr, etc.} drc lined practicaiJy by 50 per ceot 
This made the cooditioo d the peasants still worse. Their 
product ID flMst oflhe cats •c^uld oot fetch enough money to 
pay evca thotr rewue. 

lo tbe circumstarces, tk ^rd-bit peasantry felt compoUed 
to go (0 tbe village Ban (a, lb t tnooey lender to borrow mooey 
to pay their land, revtauc. ftae shrewd moneylender charged an 
exorbiunt rsle of iBreresi.vhiich despite be log paid by the poor 
borrower at every bar vest b^ scUlng him (the money leoder) 
lus produce ud ottar loelcsgiigs, at times even the omameuts 
of bis wife, at throw a^vaypr&ces, never got cleared off. And 
when the poor peasant vmC to the British courts to seek 
redress against tine atorticKiatta ffODeylender, he was, in most 
of the eases a Loser, for ihe moneylender, in the words of 
DeazilTbbetioo, “was aaagency which shall furnish capital 
tea class who are as rule, NSwItbout it, and shall receive (he 
produce of tbe fteidsia esdaaiie for the hard cash in which 
alone GoverooemKill recdv elts revenue’'. He seemed to bis 
mastenan'liT'CbsDber iaa ike engine*. They could never 
ihiak of destroying blrs.^i 

All iheae measorea itnclc heavy blows at the Haryana 
peasantry w(h ttiertsult tkC many of them were obliged to 
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le&ve tb«ir hearths sod homes. This explains why we coroe 
across such remarks Jo the contemporary revenue records as 
*ibis villaga is entirely abaadooed'; 'bait the villagers of this 
village have run away'; *oaly five families are left io this 
village'.” 

The ruinalioD of Che Haryaoa peasantry had a very adverse 
effect OQ iu village anIsaoa and roeoials too» for both these 
classes were not commodity producers and depended entirely 
upon the peasantry for their subsistence. When the kLsevi 
(their masters) suifered, they were also bound to sufTer.” 

la short, the oew rulers' colonial policy reduced about90 per 
cest of the Haryana population to a precarious and wretched 
condition. As a result, the sufferings poverty-stricken people 
became deeply dissatisfied with them. 

m 

Like ditir village counterparts, the townsmen, broadly fol¬ 
lowing four major professions (i) services; (ii) trade; (lii) crafts 
and industries, and (iv) labour, also bec&me victims of British ex¬ 
ploitation. In the absence of sufficient coDtemporary records, it 
is not possible to paint a full picture of these people’s sufferings. 
We only know this much that by destroying many old states 
(rajs) and reducing the job-opportunities in the rest, as also by 
recruiting mostly 'imported personnel* from the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency the new rulers readered hundreds of townsmea jobless; by 
encouraging their own men to monopolise trade of every type 
they destroyed the local trade and by flooding markets with 
cheap, machine-made goods they, ruiued the indigenous crafts- 
meo and the labourers whose lot was intimately connected with 
them.** 

As a result of the ruinous economic policy the once beauti¬ 
ful, populous Haryana towns became dirty, deserted places, as 
the following two statements would show; 

Thomas Fortescue's description of Haryana towns (lS20)i 
The brick built towns; the numerous stone edifices of 
ornaments and worship; the spacious walled gardens; the 
costly Asd airy pteasore houses; the expensive and lasting 
masonry of deep wells, reservoirs, and lengthened conduits; 
ibe large safe and convenient sai-ais with the komlnars for 
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accoaicdatioQ and eaie of travellers: end above all perhaps 
the bold aod stupendous uodertakieg of several grand 
aqueducts vhieh utclized niaay tbousasds of bighas and 
brought orores into the public treasury^are amongst the 
in/ra^le demonstration of former abundance, popalatioo, 
seenrily. fvealth andhappioess.^' 

Jacuemont’s descriplon of a Haryana town (Karnal) (1S31): 

... the interior, an infamous sink, a heap of uncleanliness. 
Amongst heaps of dung, brick*rubbiBh, concourse of beasts, 
arc winding pathe scarcely passable for horses, and having 
here and there a few miserable huts, f have seen ootbiog 
so bad in India, aod it is ibir to meation that amongst Cbe 
natives, its filth is proverbial.^* 

These statements do not require any further comments. 

Indeed, the British economic policy io a little over five 
decades brought about the systematic niio of the Haryana 
towns and their dwellers. In consequence, the suffering popU' 
lace became extremely unhappy with the British Government 
and barring a few cxcepiioos, it wished to bring its downfall. 

IV 

Like tile servicemen, traders and artiaaos in (he towns, a 
large oumber of feudal chiefs were also unhappy with t]ie 
British Goveroment, for it bad either bitten off large porticos 
of tbeir ancestral estates (Table 3) or io some cases tbeir posses- 
sbns entirely (Table 4). 


TABLE 3 


Estates subjected to partial reduction*’ 


Name of (be 

Estate 

Year of 
reduc¬ 
tion 

Reason of reductico 

1, Rewari 

1805 

Not helping (he British in 
the Anglo-Marstha War* 
1803. 

2. Farrukhnagar 

1605 

•do- 

3. BailabhgarJi 

1803 

-do- 
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TABLE 4 

Estates PerrpaDenily Con/iscnted^^ 


Name of 

Estate 

Date of 

forfeU 

ture 

Cause of forfeiture 

Raaia 

18t8 

Revolt of Maw&b Zabica 
Khan. 

Chbachhrauli 

181S 

Rani Ram Kaur's ‘failure* 
to give good Qovt. and Jodh 
Singh's iatcrfereoce. 

Ambala 

1624 

Death of Sardami Dia Kaur» 
widow of Gurbnx Singh. 

Radaur 

IS28 

Death of Sardarni Indkaur. 
widowo/Dulcha Singh, 

Dialgarh (Shares of 
Daya Kaur) 

1829 

Death of Mai Daya Kaur, 
widow of Bhagwao Singh. 

Thanesar (2/5 shares 
of Bbag SiDgb) 

1832 

Deatli of Sardar Jamlat 
Singh, without male heirs. 

Bubbeal 

183S 

Death of Sardar Harnam 
Singh, without male heirs. 

Kalthal 

1843 

Death of Bbal Udey Singh, 
without male heirs. 

Chaiaundhi 

1844 

Death of Sardami Ram 
Kaur, widow of Bhagel 
Singh. 

Ladwa 

1845 

Revolt of Raja Ajit Singb. 

Thanesar (3/5 share 
of Bhanga Singh) 

1850 

Death of Rani Cband Kaur, 
widow of Fateh Singh. 

Hallabftj 

1850 

Death of Sardar Fateh 
Singh, without male heirs. 

Diaigarh (1 share 
of Mai Sukhan) 

1851 

Death of Mai Sukhan, 
widow of Bhagwas Singh. 


The dispossessed chiefs their descendaots. officials» pandiio! 
ot ulema, and a host of other retainers, who enjoyed their 
patronage became opponents of the British rule.^^ 

The ruHog chiefs and jagirdars, however, showed a different 
disposition: they were torn by conJiicring pitlls. Their present 
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positioo obliged them to be loyal to tlieir masters, but the 
thought of insecure future (especially after seelag the forfeiture 
of zoauy estates in (he ciS'SvtIej tract and elsewhere on some 
pretext or the other), made them unhappy.*^ , 

V 

Another factor that roused all sections of Haryana popu- 
latioo ngainst the British rule was its interference in religious 
matters. As soon as Haryana came under the sway of the 
East India Company, Christioo missionaries, began to appear. 
These ‘white^faced preachers’ from England (liought thnt (he 
'poor and illiterate people oftlie region could be converted to 
ChristiaoHy in no time. But tbeir bopea were not fulfilled. 
Having great faith in their dharma and detn (I.e., Hinduism 
and Islam) the village communities welMcnown for preserving 
their culture from times immemorial/^ did not allow the 
missionaries to interfere with their religious Kfa.*^ As a 
result, these Chrfadaa preac()cr3 failed badly in their mlssion^^ 

A few ambitious missionaries, however, undaunted by (heir 
failure did not hcsitnce to take to frauduieot tactics 'to 
convert the heathens to the faith of their Lord*. As an 
illustration, the work of the missionfiries among the Sudha, a 
sect of Hindus popularly called Satnamis^ who resided rn the 
Robiak'NaraaDl tract mny be cited.** We are informed by 
W.L.Allison that some missionaries had distributed the 
Hindustani version of the Bible to tbe poor Sadhs, telling them 
that the book was their own sacred PoiM {f^fravona OyantCi 
’whlcb had come from heaven*. The Cod'fearing, simple 
Sadhs, who had never seen a copy of their scriptures believed 
this to be true. Fisher, a chaplain, gives an Interesting account 
of a meeting of these misguided people in a letter dated 6 May 
1817 to one of his friends: ’'Several hundreds of them 
assembled in the vicinity of Delhi, reading some books which 
had induced them to renounce caste to intcrniarry in their own 
sect and to lead a strict and holy life."** 

However, Anand (the local preacher), found that the book 
which they were reading was ‘the Gospel of our Lord, transla- 
ted into the Hindustani tongue*. So he told his misguided 
brothers to throw it away. But surprisingly, the people had 
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beeo misled in such ao intelligent and foolproof macoer that 
they did not listen to him. Rather, they stuck to their 
belief that'the book was God's gift to them and repudiated 
Aaaod's asseriios tbatit was the book of tbe Sahibs'. Such 
tricks^ however, could not fool the people for long. An and 
passed on the ioformatioa to the more learned ones in his 
community and they undid the mischief (1827^. “Nothing”, 
says Alison, “Is heard of these unusual Clirlslians after their 
(missionaries’) tricks were exposed. ““ 

In the towns and cities, however, the situation for the 
missionaries was slightly better. In the city of Delhi, esp:cm11y, 
tbeir activities met with some success. Besides n Urge number 
of men from the‘lower castes’, they succeeded in convert!ag 
to tbeir faith Quite a few men of status beloaglng to high 
castes—for instance, Ram Chander (182(«1880), a ICayasthaof 
Panipat/* On completing his education, Ram Chander 
became a leaclier at Delhi College, Delhi, in February 2844. 
He was a great scholar who wrote as mnny as 443 essays and 
seven learned books on different subjecls.^* He embraced 
Christianity on S May 1852.^' The news of his couversloo 
travelled far and wide. The Hindus and Muslims came in 
hundreds to Delhi to condemn his aciion. It had a disturbing 
effect on the nilndB of still larger numbers who saw these stray 
cases of conversion as part of a big plan of converting the 
whole of the country to Christianity. Furthermore, they 
also believed chat it was at the tnstence of tbe Government 
that conversions were going on. This naturally made them 
disaffected towards the Ooverument which they believed was 
out to destroy their religion,*** 

Here a question may be posed: bow far were tbe people 
justified in blaming the Government for conversions? Asa 
matter of fact, there was a good deal of direct and indirect 
evidence which justified their doing so. Tbe Govern men t 
officids almost everywhere supported the padris in their evaa- 
gelistic work, a fact reflected in the following statement of 
John Lowrie: 

. . . Our missionary friends have enjoyed tbe confidence of 
many of the EogUsb residents in that country^vllian 
officers In tbe army aod others. They have seen out 
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brtthWD at their stalions* engaged is tbeic daily labours. 
With the best knowledge of the work In progress, they have 
considered it their privilege to promote it by thetr 
sympathy, influence and very liberal gifts. They have done 
this as a means of building up tbe kingdom of our blessed 
Lordj and thus have they greatly encouraged our mission* 
ary brethren, and gratified the frieods of mission In this 
country.*^ 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan said that some Govemraent officials 
even sent policemen and peoos io (heir oflicisl uniforms along 
with the missionaries when they went Co the couolryside.'^ 
Besides, the Governcaent gave inducements to the converts; they 
were given lucrative jobs, and those who were already io 
governmcfil service were given prooiotioas- The converts 
were treated with respect in or outside office, for ‘every Hindu 
or Muslim converted to tbe gospel of peace* was regarded an 
additional security for tbe permanence of British power. 
Apart from this, an agc*old law of the land sanctioning 
forfeiture cf patriomony tc the converts was suppressed by the 
Act 22 of 1850. .Syed Ahmed Khao lashed out at (he Govern¬ 
ment and charged it with having meddled with the religious 
afTairs of Indians by adopting this Act. He said: 

Act 21 of 1850 was without doubt prejudicial to the 
professors of other creeds. This Act was thought to have 
beeu passed with tbe view of winning meo into Christianity. 
The Hindu faith, as is known, allows no converts. To the 
Hindus, therefore, tliis Act brought no benefit. If a man 
again becomes a convert to Islam he is forbidden by the 
laws of his own religion from icheriting property left to 
him by meo of anoiher creed. No Moliamoadan convert, 
therefore, could profit by this Act. To soch men, however, 
asbecame Christians it offered great advantages. Hence 
this Act was said not only to interfere with people’s 
religion but to bold out strong inducements to conver- 
sbns.” 

There was thus every reason for the people to doubt the 
hategrity of the Government in religions znattere, indeed to feel 
outraged. 
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The foregoiDg discussioo indicates that the denial of se)f> 
rule, severe economic exploitation and religious interference on 
rhe part of tbe British Government drove the people of Har> 
yana right fiom the peasant to the prince, as it were, to 
desperation. But they did not know what to do or whereto 
go for a remedy. In the second week of May 1S57, however, 
the sepoys, those 'peasaots in uniforms’ showed them the 
way to salvatjop, 
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CHAPTER in 


THE OUTBURST 


I 

Ac Che c]o$e of the year 1856, the Government of India 
introduced io the Indiaa army an improved typeof itre'sem, the 
Enheid rifle, in place of the *6rown Bess' on grounds of cKpe* 
dieocy> The enrtridgea for the new rifle svere greased with an 
ingredient contaioing 'cow’s fat nod iard'* to ma)cc them slip 
readily into the barrel.’ A large numberof such cartridges 
were manufactured at Fort Williao]* in Calcutta and supplied 
Co the three depots started at Duco*Dum» Ambala aud Si&lkot 
for instruction In tbe use of the new weapon.’ 

No sooner was the new weapon introduced than a cempli' 
caifoQ arose. In the early days of January 1857, a Bengali 
clerk at Calcutta had been assigned the task of translating 
into vernaculars details regarding the inahe and use of the 
cartridges for tbe Enfield rifle. While going through the origi¬ 
nal text in English he learned to his great surprise aud horror 
that the grease used in the lubrication of the cartridges eo&roin* 
ed animal fat of cows and goats.’ The clerk spread the news. 
It was later oa confirmed by a ‘Khalaai’ attached to (be 
magazine At Dum-dum where cartridges for tbe Bo field rifles 
were manuflictnrcd. The news literally spread like wild fire 
among the sepoys of tbe Bengal Army. 

On 22 January 3857 tbe military authorities at Dum-Dum 
came to know of this strange hysteria (bat had seized the native 
sepoys.’ Denials, explanations and reasoned argumeats were 
put forward by persons in authority. But the belief proved 
hard to remove, so much so that very efloris made to root it 
out only fixed tt more ineradicably to tbe popular mind. The 
sepoys firmly believed that the Coverament was determined to 
convert them to Ohristianity. And tbe first deJiberate 
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attempt fd tint difcctJon, they said, was to “dastory the 
caste, both ot the Mulmmmadaos aad Hindoos, by makiog 
tl«m use the fat of hog und cow'*-* There is enough evidence 
to show that the sepoys* fear of tbo violation of their religions 
by the greased cartridges was not completely unfounded. The 
cartridge did contain cows' fat nod hogs’ lard at first. The 
fact was conceded by various English writers, arid even by the 
Government in the House of Commons,*® 

Naiurofly thesepoya were in consternation. The question 
then agitated every mind and that trembled on every lip 
was: ''Shall we tolerate the violation of our religion?" 
The answer was in the negative. To devise some counter- 
measures, panchoyais were formed in every corps.'^ They 
vehemently criticised the Government, openly expressed their 
resentment and unanimously decided to expel from all oommu- 
oloa, those sepoys, who "at any of the Depots, used the 
cartridges at al|".*> Besides, 'sedition' was vigorously spread 
from one regiment to another by letters, medicanta and such 
religious agencies us of Calcutta,^’ until at last 

a general spirit of mutiny pervaded the whole of the Bengal 
Army^* and northern India. 

It 

In north-western India the first military station to feel 
the contagion of the mutiny was Ambala. Besides being a 
large cantonment, this city was also one of the three Musketry 
Depots to which detedimcnts from different regiments in the 
Panjab and the North-Western Provinces had been detailed for 
training in the use of the 'notorious' Enfield rifle.** 

The sepoys at the Depot had learned of the decision of the 
pemebayats 'to regard as outcostea and expel from all commu* 
cioo* anybody who used the greased cartridges.^* Consequently, 
there was great alarm and disaffection. Further fuel to the fire 
was added by faqirs'^ and other interested persons. Amoog 
the latter was a British military officer who had been cashiered 
at Meerut. He embraced Islam under the name of Abdullah 
Beg and then vjshed Ambala, Ludhiana and Ferozepur, instiga¬ 
ting the soldiers not to use the greased cartridges. He used to 
say; "I know these cartridgeaare smeared with thefecofpigi 
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&od COWS aad tbe Oovcrofflent ioteads to take your caste* 
Having vowed not to touch these cartridges, the sepoys went 
to their officers and lodged stroog complamcs to the ciTect that 
they feared expulsion from their castes on retura to their 
regiments owing to the alleged adulteration of tbe grease used 
in the corlridgcs.^* 

On receipt of such reports from various quarters, Co!, Birch, 
Assistant Adjutant General, issued iostruclioos to the Musketry 
Depots that the cartridges sheathed in yellow glazed paper 
should therefore be used in the dry state only in lieu of the 
greased cartridges.*' The new arrangement, however, did not 
ease the tension io any way. Tbe 6et)oys still believed that the 
fat of cows and pigs had been applied on the glossy surface of 
the pupor which made them look diflerent from tliose formerly 
used. Another reason for their suspicion was that when burnt, 
the paper gave out a iiQiog sound and smelt as if there was 
grense in it. So firm was (heir belief that even the negative 
report of the chemical examiner, Dr. McNamara, did not 
satisfy them. This attitude of the sepoys seemed quite 
intolerable to many, and the Commander4n'Chief, General 
Anson, bursted io anger: "I will never give In to their beastly 
prejudices", 

To Forsyth, the Deputy Commissioner of Ambala, there 
seemed to be in the sky then a '^small cloud like a man*s hand 
which portended tbe approaching storm".*’ Surprisingly, 
be and bis Government remained mere onlookers of the *small 
cloud* and did nothing in their power to control the 'storm*. 
Nor did the Commaoder'in-Cbiet take any wise measures, 
when he first took notice of (bis discontent during his visit to 
Ambala in the middle of March 1857.” 

Two noO'COnitnissioned officers, HavildarKasi Ram Tiwari 
and Naik Jeolal Dube of the 36th Native Infantry, attached to 
tbe Depot west to visit their friends who were part of (be 
escort of the Comm an dcr-iu'Chief, General Anson. Here they 
were taunted with the opprobious epithet of 'Christians'.’^ It 
became clear to them, for the first time, Id crystal clear terms, 
that all the persons working at the Depot bad been ousted from 
their respective castes by their comrades'in'arms in their 
parent units and ‘*tbc lotah and hookah, tbe water vessel and 
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the pipe, those Iovc-tok«Q5 of Hindoo brotherhood were With- 
lield from them for they had touched ihe grease and became 
impure”.** 

On return to their Haes the N.C.Os. shared their indigna> 
ticn aod alarm with friends. Each man asked his aeighhour: 
”If a subedar in the CommuDder-ia-Chicr's camp and on duty 
ua bis personal escort coa taunt us with loss of caste, what kind 
of reception shall we meet on our return to our own corps.”** 
The N.C.Os. approached Captain Martineau, a senior 
musketry instructor, aod placed their 'tale of grief* before 
him.*’ Next day Captain Martioeau made a full representa- 
tloQ of the case in a demi-official letter to Captaia Birch, the 
Assistant Adjutant General: 

The state of affairs is lamentable,” he said, ”as it discloses 
the actual feelings of the whole of the Native Army .... They 
(sepoys) placed in my bands letters from various regiments 
which eocvicced me that a widespread conspiracy was 
matured.** 

The immediate result of this was that General Anson 
inspected the Musketry Depot on 22 March 1B57 and addressed 
the sepoys in a personal thrbar, ‘a new thing lo the history of 
the Bengal Army', and the people saw for (he first time, (he 
Cofumaoder in-Chlef condesceadiog‘to explain the action of 
the Goveroment aod the reasons for that action to the native 
officers’.** 

The Commander'ia*Chief tried his utmost to convince the 
native officers tbat the rumour of the new cartridges Affecting 
the religions of (be sepoys was quite baseless,** But his 
explanation bore no fruit and soon afterwards Capialo Mar* 
tlnean was again approached by the 'Native Officers’ with the 
request that ”it is not a mere question to us of obedience or 
disobedience.” The story was so generally circulated aod was so 
generally believed, "not only by the sipabis butby their relations 
and by villagers all over the cooatry,*^ that the sipabis cannot 
use the cartridges without iocurriag the certainty of social 
degradation, the ... loss of caste.”** 

The matter weighed very heavily on Geoeral Anson's mind. 
He was in a fix. At one lime he thought of breaking up the 
Depot end sending back the dctacbmeots to ibeir regiments on 
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the pretext of hot seasoo for the purpose of easing the situation, 
fiut that be thought wouid lower British digoity.^ Yet 
somelbiDg was to be done to soothe the feelings of the agitated 
sepoys. The General directed the xnushetry instructors not to 
proceed to the point of Bring until a special report was received 
fhsm Meerut on t]ic subject of the cartridge paper.But this 
could not be done because to Lord Canning it appeared that 
any postponement of the target practice of the drill detachments 
would be a mistake. It would be a concession to unreasonable 
fears, wbich would live like an admission that there was 
reason in them and he telegraphically informed the authori¬ 
ties at Ambala not to give up the target prncUce.^^ 

Among the sepoys there were a few exception Hke Subedar 
Karbans Singh of the 36 N.I,, who came out to fire with the 
dreaded cartridges publicly on 26 March 1S67 and saw no 
objection in doing so.^ But there being great co< operation 
among The sepoys the “black sheep*' were punished at once. 
We are told that hardly twelve hours had elapsed since the 
Subedar bad volunteered himself for the use of the new cartrid¬ 
ges when his bouse and property were destroyed by Oa 

13* and 15” April, two other fires broke outin the night” for 
identical reasons. 

It was at this time that the question was again mooted whe¬ 
ther the cartridges should be used at Ambala. It was the unani¬ 
mous opinion of the officers at the Depot that the cartridges 
should not be usedBut the Comoandefia-Giief thought 
otherwise. On 16 April 1857 be gave his decision that tbe sepoys 
should be compelled to fire ihe cartridges in utter disregard of 
their prejudices and fears.” 

This caused further concern among tbe sepoys. Trumpet 
Major Murray of the Horse Artillery, while going to the bazar 
in tbe evening of 16 April saw the sepoys in a group discussing 
their intention to bum the bungalows, stores and barracks.^’ 
But he brushed it aside as mere gossip. Tbe sepoys, however, 
meant what they said. !o the night they successfully attempted 
two fires and destroyed Government property worth Rs 30,000. 
“It was really an expensive amusement'', remarked a British 
official, “teachlug the sepoys to fire with the Enfield rifle at least 
as far as it has turned out at Ambala”.” 
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Brigadier Halifax, the statioo commander, took every pos^ 
siblc precautiooary measure to put a atop to this arsoo.^' 
Mounted patrols and pikets were begun, and all faqirSt travel* 
lers and idle persons, not belonging to the station, were ex^ 
pelled.^^ Bat there was no eifect. The sepoys still assembled 
and il^e foqlrs did come and address (he sepoy meetings. One 
such instance wus reported by R. Burnton to the court of in¬ 
quiry instituted to find oat the causes of the incendinry fires. 
He said: 

At about eight on ibc 17ih April, {was walking ilirough 
die gardens and 1 perceived there was fire; at tbe same time 
my attention was uttracied by the murmuring of voices, I 
went in the diiectloii of tbe sound and I saw a number of 
natives collected together. I looked over their shoulders and 
saw a native, naked with long beard. He appeared to be 
addtesaing these nmives and every second or third word 
seemed to be un approval of what (le said. I heard the 
words ‘fChuda* *Ag/ WJxen they saw me, they surrounded 
me, took hold of jnc and upon my attempting to shake 
them off, they spat in my face. *^ 

Cbarles Ball gives details of another such meeting held in 
the evening of 20 April; *‘A group of Che native soldiers were 
earnestly discussing some topics . . .the unintentional intruder 
(a man of tbe 9tb Lancers) upon their privacy was no sooner 
observed than ibe discussion ceased and the man was surroun¬ 
ded ... by an angry crowd.’* Ho, somehow, escaped and got 
safely to his quarters, but he was stabbed while sleeping in bis 
bedroom a few hours later. The sad iocident was followed by 
two disastrous fires in the lodiao infantry lines.^* 

This was but n prelude to many such scenes. Fires became 
almost oightly occurrences. "Suddenly in the dead of night," 
said Forsyth, "ilames would burst out in various parts of coo- 
toiuneDt, bungalows, or stables of officers attached to the Mus¬ 
ketry Depot, Government buildiegs contalDiog stores for 
European soldiers were fired.Captain Howard, the caotoo- 
meat Joint-Magisttate has given a detailed account of these 
fires" (Table 1). 



TABLE I 
Incendiary Fires 
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26 Marcb, 1857 


13 April. 1857 

15 April, 1857 

16 April. 1857 

16 April, 1857 

17 April, 1857 

19 April. 1857 


20 April, 1857 


21 April, 1857 


Depot Musketry (late 28th Resimest 
Native Infantry lines)—Attempt to Are 
the house of Soobadar Hurbona Smgb, 
36th Regiment Native Infantry, attached 
to Musketry Depot. 

Depot Musketry—Europeans' chuppur 
burnt. 

60th Regiment Native Infantry Lines^ 
Ridiog'Maaier Boucher's ouc-houses set 
on Ere. 

Hospital {late 28th Regiment Native 
Infantry) in which the Europeans’ Mus* 
ketry Depot were located, but empty 
when fired. 

No. 9 Europeau Infantry Barrack in 
which were 442 casks of beer for Earo* 
pean soldiers fired. 

50 Regiment Native lofantry Linc^ 
Lienteoant Whiting's bungalow fired; 
attempt to fire Lieutenant Walker’s sta* 
bles, 60th Regiment Native Infantry. 
60th Regiment Native Infantry Lines 
House occupied by Lieutenant Graigie, 
36th Regiment Ross, 9lh Regiment, Cor« 
field. 3rd Regiment, Officers attached to 
the Musketry Depot, stable burnt; Fired 
also the house of Sheo Narain Singh. 
Soobadai, 3rd Company. 5th Regiment 
Native Infantry Lines, end a Civil Police 
chowkee on the Grand Trunk Road. 
Attempt to fire the houses of the Jana* 
dar aod Havildar, 5tb Regiment Native 
Infantry Lines, both attached to Mus« 
ketry Depot. 

Six or seven houses. 6lh Company, 60th 
Regimeat Native Infanlry fired, in which 
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was the property of sepoys* proceeded 


on furlough. 

22 April, 1357 

Stb Regiment Native Infantry Mess Com¬ 
pound, Sheep house set on fire; European 
Infantry Lines—Major Laughton's 
stables attempted to be fired. 

23 April, 1357 

9tb Lancers Lines—attempt to fire Cap¬ 
tain Sounders' bouse, 41st Regimeot Na¬ 
tive Infantry, attached to the Musketry 
Depot. 

25 April, 1857 

9tb Lancers Unes—Bank Master's bouse, 
Her Majesty's 9th Lancers, tegimental 
property burnt. 

26 April, 1357 

Attempt (during the day) to fire Lieute¬ 
nant and Riding-Master Shaw's bouse, 
9th Laocers Lines. 

1 May, 1357 

Baijnatb sepoy's hut (5th Regiment Na¬ 
tive Jnihntry Lines) burnt. 


Coorla of inquiry instituted to find out the miDds end hands 
behhad the iocendiary fires bore no The Deputy 

Commissioner was at work, the military authorUies did their 
utmost and there was an inducement of Rs, 1 ,OOD/* to any one 
wbo would give any clue of the incendiaries, yet there was no 
progress.** Captain Howard said: 

Were it the act of only one or two or even a few per¬ 
sons. well disposed sepoys would at once have come for¬ 
ward, *D)ough all and every individual comprising n 
regiment may not form a part of the combioation—that 
a (organised) League in each corps is known to exist and 
such being upheld by the majority, or rather arrived at 
therefbre, no single man dares to come forward and 
exposes it.** 

HI 

Sham Singh a sepoy of the 5th Native Infantry told Forsyth 
towards the eod of April 1S57; 

The great body of tbe sepoys were in highly indignant 
and excited state under the apprehension that they were 
all tp ^ compelled to use the offeasive cartridge; and 
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tbat (bey had resolved that whenever such an order be 
issued every baogalow io the statioo should be lo flames. 

He further exposed a coospiracy giving the details thus: 
Two native iofaotry corps were to seize the roagazioes; 
the Light Cavalry to seize the guns; the heelropes of the 
horses of (he H. M.’s 9(h Lancers were to be cut and (he 
horses let loose; ^lod a general rise and massacre 
to eosoe*^ 

A police oi&siat (the Bazar Kotwal) also confirmed the 
existence of such a conspiracy (bough id a different way by 
deposing that a bad told him that according to Hindu 

astrological caleolatiotis, itwascertam that blood would be 
shed within a week either to Delhi, Meerut, or Ambala.'^ 

The matter was immediately reported to the local military 
authorities as well as to the CQmm8Dder*jQ>Chier who was, 
then, *‘on a sporting excursion arooug the hills'’.** Tho former 
took precautioDary measures and posted vigilant guards at 
every point of importance, so much ao that the English 
soldiers hardly got two nights a week in bed,*’ but the 
latter could not take any prompt action. He openly con* 
fessed that “wtaat was passing at Ambala sorely puzzled him'*.** 
’’Strange", he wrote to Lord Caoniog, *'lbat the mcendiaries 
should never be detected .. .Everyone is on the nleit there, but 
still DO clue to trace (be offenders.”** 

John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Paojab, saw 
grave consequences ahead if the new cartridges were not aban- 
doued. Sounding a note of warning to this effect he pointed out: 
This mischief will spread—Disaffection pervades tbe 
whole ofthe native regular army and will extend to the 
irregulars. Eveo punishments will not prove effective, 
for the sufferers will become object of sympathy and 
be looked upon as martyrs for their religion.** 

But his warning was not heeded and the Commander*in* 
Chief still persisted la the use of the new cartridges. As a 
matter of fact (he greatest breach of military discipline and 
faith was made by the highest miiUary authority of the laud 
himself by forciog the sepoys at tbe Depot to use tbe cartridges, 
which, as the authorities had seid were not to be issued to aoy 
*fia(ive sepoy*.*' Evideuce in support of this has beea furnished 
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by Adsoq himself who seid bo&stfully; *Tbe aew csrlrldfe^ 
were supplied to the sepoys end tbe men of all grades unhesita¬ 
tingly and cheerfully used tbe new cartridges'*."’ The last part 
of his statement is quite contrary to factsl Titere were no cases, 
excepting a few io the whole of (he Indian army, where cbe 
sepoys used the cartridges 'unhesitncingly aad cheerfully'. 

IV 

Iq the first week of May the situation worsened. Sham 
Singh, a sepoy of the 5th N.I. io formed Forsyth that 

(he Musalmans and Hindus were united in (he detccint- 
nation to resist wbnt they looked upon as tampering with 
their religions aod that there was clique who held ooosulta- 
tiOQ wbicb were not commuolcated to tbe sepoys 
generally." 

A few days later ic was reported that (be following week 
blood would be shed at Delhi or Ambaia and that a general 
rising of (he sepoys would take place.’'*' 

There was a great deal of truth In these bits of intelUgence. 
The sepoys n( Ambaia had planned to riae in open mudny on 
10 May when all tbeBuropeans would be attending the open¬ 
ing ceremony of a new church situated at an open place close 
to the lines of the 60tb M.I. and the 5th N.[. What their plan 
was like has been described by Cave-Brown In (he following 
words*.*’ 

The Lancers and artillery men. without iiorses and 
guns, with their officers and (heir families all collec¬ 
ted logether at a distance from (be remaining 
European troops and they, mostly unguarded or in a 
hospital would have been an easy prey; and a rush made 
on tbe church in the midst of tbe service, and the unsuspec¬ 
ting congregation would have been at their mercy; surround* 
ed by at least 1,500 armed mutinous sepoys; they would 
probably have been shot down before they could offer 
any tesisteoce or help could arrive.** 

But 'the merciful providence' led to an escape from peril.** 
Fortunately, it was decided on 9 May that, as the new church 
was not yet fit for use. the divine service should be held in (be 
old church near (he middle of tbe Buropean lines, tbe 9tb 
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Lanc&rs on oso side and Lbe British srtiilery on tho other.** 
As such the congregation could not be stormed unnoticed 
by the European soldiers living in these lines. There the 
guns too were quite close at hand. So the sepoys* original 
plan got completely foiled by the change in the programme 
of service frora the new church 1 o the old ooo.** 

But the troops seemed to have been quite determined to 
rebel. The first plan having proved abortive Ihey rebelled 
baphaaardly. Strangely, no official account of (heir actions, 
is found anywhere in the Government papers, published and 
unpublished.’® However, a private letter of an eyewltrsMS 
(a British Officer) dated Ambala, 14 May 1857 throws some 
light on the incident.’' 

At approximately 9 a.m, 00 Sunday, iO May 1857, about 
nine hours before the outbreak of mutiny at Meerut, the 60tb 
N.I. openly revolted at Ambala. The sepoys left their lines 
as one man, seized arms from the regimental ko(e, and 
arrested tbeir European oflicers. But to their great surprise 
(ho next moment they found themselves surrounded by a 
superior number of European forces. Under the clrcumstauces, 
the aepoya could not proceed ahead with tbeir plan. Ncr 
could the British troops fall upon them for, in the words of the 
eye-witness"They (sepoys) had their ofheera (Englishmen) 
as prlsonets and threatened to shoot them if we came down." 
So. both the forces stood still for a while and then bargaining 
started. In the words of the same eye-witness: "If we 
(BnglishnieD) did not (attack them), they (sepoys) would 
return quietly." The Englishmen bad no other alteroative 
hut to agree to tbeir proposal.’® 

The 60th N.I. bad not even fully quietened down wheu 
the 5th N 1. turned out at 12 o'clock (noon). Having burnt 
tbeir fiogers once, the Britishers Immediately rushed to the 
trouble spot and surrounded the Stb N.I. with cavalry and 
artillery, superior to them ta numbec aud lire-power. So the 
uprising of the 5tb NJ. was also checked.’* 

At the same time trouble burst forth at the third spot, the 
treasury. Hero a detachment of (be 5ih N.I. was on duty 
and when they beard (hat (heir comrades had risen, they too 
rebelled. But promptitude on the part of the British e^aiq 
saved the situation.’® 
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For tbo vhole day both the regioants stood with thai 
arras and their captive European ofiicers on the parade 
grounds in open defiance of the law.^‘ In tbe eveoicg General 
Henry Barnard came in person and after granting them 
'UDCOnditioaal pardor)’, 'quietened and induced* them with 
piedgw and promises.^ In the absence of any historical 
evidence, nothing can be said precisely what their pledges and 
promises were which the General made. But His clear from 
some passiog references in the government papers that ‘un¬ 
conditional pardon* was one of the pledges’" and 'their arms 
would not be taken’ was another.’® Both these promises 
of the General ww subsequently condrened by the Commander* 
LD'Chief, though much against bis wish,®® when he arrived at 
Ambala on !d May 1857.®‘ 

The British military authorities kept their word despite 
many handicaps und troubles.®® But nothing short of an open 
mutiny could relieve the tension in the minds of the Indian 
sepoys; and they subsequently rose against tlie British at 
Ambala, Rupar and Rohtak on different dates. 

IV 

It is dear from the above discussion that as soon as the 
sepoys knew that fats used in the manufacture of the new cart¬ 
ridges were objectionable on religious grounds they organised 
themselves to take some collective action against their employ¬ 
ers in case the cartridges were forced upon them. This action 
took the form of a general revolt of the sepoys. As far as 
Ambala was concerned, plans had matured quite long before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny on 10 May as already indicated 
by Sepoy Sham Singh to Forsylh. 

The Ambala planners also had contacts with their counter- 
parts In other caotoDmeoTS. Captain Martineau bad come to 
know of this fact as early as March 1857 and be in turn 
communicated all the information to the higher authonties 
telling them plainly that a widespread conspiracy had bees 
hatched. Sham Singh, the infonnant, told Forsyth, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Ambala that “a general rfeing of the sepoys 
would take place" in the second week of May and they (sepoys) 
had planned to shed blood of the Europeans at Delhi, Ambala, 
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NfeeruK, etc. Tbe actua} uprisings of the sepoys at Aifibata 
and Meerut on the same day (10 May) confirm that tbe plan 
had been worked out by tbe sepoy leaders la advaoce. This 
simultaneity was not a matter of chaoce or coioddeace. 
Fearing a leakage, the plan was cot shared by tbe leaders 
with all the sepoys: it was kept a closely guarded secret wUh a 
few top leaders. 

A study of the events at both Ambala and Meerut indicates 
that tbe sepoys’ plan was to rise in revolt while the Baropeans 
were atteodiog tbe Sunday cburch services. They wanted to 
eatcb them unawares and unguarded. Tlie uprising of the 
sepoys at Ambala to the morning and at Meerut in tbe evening 
is eapiained by (bis fact. The rest of tbe detaiis of tbe revolt 
were to be worked out locally by tbe leaders in the two canton¬ 
ments. (We have given the details of tbe plot engineered by 
tbe leaders at Ambala.) The existence of a premeditated plan 
of rUiug at Meenit^tbe 20tb N.I. and lUb K.I. would rise and 
the 3rd Light Cavalry would follow them after releasing (beie 
comrades from the jail, was confessed by a native o01cer of tbe 
3rdL.C. to Lt. Cough. The final part of the plari involved 
goiog to Delhi after completely destroying the Europeans at 
tbe two siatioos. The Briiisb were, however, too alert to be 
eaagbt napping at Aiubaia, and the sepoys failed to translate 
tbeir plans into action. But they succeeded at Meerut. Had 
the Ambala troops succeeded like those at Meerut, the British 
would have found tbeir work of a century undone overnight. 
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CHAPTER rv 


HARYANA GOES INDEPENDENT 


r 

DELHI district; Delhi, as noted earlier, was a smell district 
ia 1357. It was bounded oo tlte aorth by District Panipat, 
oa the east by the river Yamuna, on the south by the state of 
Ballabhgarb and District Ourgoon and oa the west by District 
Robtak, ood tmd aa area of 790 sq. miles end a population 
of 4,35.744.* Its headquarters was located at the historic city 
of Delhi. 

AdmiDistratively, the district was divided into two tehslls— 
Delhi and Soaapat. The fonser was composed of the city of 
Delhi aad its eavirons with a population of about 1,82,000 
out of which approximately 54per cent were Hindus (Brahmanas 
Banias, Kbatris, Kayasthas, Rajputs, Jats, Ahtrs, Gujara, Saiais 
Bad his and HariJaBs) and 45 per ceut Mmlicos (Sayeds, 
Sheikhs, Pathaos, Rajputs, Kasabs, Kunjaras, Telis, Raogrta, 
etc.). The Christians numbered only a few hundred. In the 
Sonepat teshil, a great majority of people*^abOQt 70% were 
Hindus (Jats,Gujars, Rajputs, Abirs. Tya^s, Satols, Brahmanas, 
Barbis, Harijaos). The Muslims (Rajpots, Meos, Rangbats. 
Cujars, Kasabs, etc.), formed less than 29% of the populatioa.^ 

Occupatioually. these people belonged to four major groopa: 
62% were supported by agriculture, 29% by iodus tries, 6% by 
trade and business sod 3% by services. Kone of these groups, 
as a whole, as already indicated elsewhere, were happy with 
the British rule.* 

The powder keg of tbeir disaffection was lit by the sepoys 
of Meerut, who. having destroyed the British authority at their 
station, came to Delhi a little after daybreak on 11 May. Tbe 
Indian troops at tbe latter place, as pointed out by Robert 
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Moatgomery. the Iben Chief Judicial Commlsstoocr of Panjab, 
were already prepared for such ao eveDtuallty aod 'acood by 
their comrades*.^ The two together easily destroyed the British 
rule io the blstoric city of Delhi and placed octogenarian Baha¬ 
dur Shah on the throne of HlndusCao, thus reviving the old 
political order made defunct by the British. 

The news of these revolutionary happenings travelled at a 
lightning speed aii over the district. Bxcept for a few 'loyal¬ 
ists’ here and there it was a glad tiding for the dlsalTecicd people 
who obliterated every symbol of the Company’s raj from 
their district.^ Sen, Majumderi Mahdi Husain and Rizvi have 
(old the story at great length in their works.* There is, there¬ 
fore, no need to repeat K here. 

11 

GuaOAON district: From Delhi the fire of revolt spread 
in the Gurgaoo district. This district was bounded on the 
oortb by the districts of Delhi and Robtak, on the west by the 
territories belonging to the states of Alwar nnd Jaipur, on the 
south by the Mathura district and Bharatpur and on (be east 
by the river Yaiauoa, and bad an area of about 1939 sq. miles 
and a population of d.62,500 persons. The seat of the district 
administration was located at Gurgaoo, then a very small 
town, little better than a village, about 20 miles from 
Delhi.^ 

It was predominantly a Hindu district (67%) and the domi¬ 
nant caste was of the Ahlrs (2S%) who were concentrated, as 
indicated earlier, in the south-eastern region called Ahirwal. 
They spoke a dialect of Western Hindi named after 

them. Rewari was their headquarters aod they looked upon 
the rulers of this place as their leaders. They were very good 
agriculturists.* 

The other importaat caste was that of the Jats who lived 
chiefly io Palwal and the northern patganas. They were also 
agriculturists like Ahirs. The Rajputs, Gujars, Saiais were 
other important cultivating castes found scattered almost 
throughout the district. The artisans and Harijans were 
solely dependent upon the peasant castes^Ahira, Gujars, 
Rajputs and Jats for their su^isieoce.* The ruioous revenue 
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poHcy add other mods ores of tbe goveroiseDt had, as we have 
seen In the second chapter, ao^yed both the Hindu peasantry 
and the dependent castes to a consHerable extent. As n result 
they were everywhere ready to support any Rtovement whkb 
Aimed at destroying the government. 

The Muslims, who formed over 30 per ceot of the district 
population were also disaffected. The Meos. about one-sixth 
of the population holding large tracts of land in the southern 
portion of the district^^ called Mewat had particularly strong 
eoti-Brltisb feelings. This was due to the fact tbsi (be Meoa 
though agriculturists were not well off owing to the barren 
and rocky nature of their lands. As mentioned above 
(chapter 1 ), they made good this bnoncialdefideacy by resorting 
(o thieving, stealing and plundering. The British adminUtra- 
tion. however, stcod in tbeir way and checked tbeir aotl-sociaJ 
acCivitlea. This hod made their life miserable. The end of 
British rule at Delhi was, therefore, a heartening piece of news 
to them and tbeir first natural reaction was to set out oa 
plundering expeditions. But these activities of their's were 
soon checked by the ghozis and ulemas who came to Mewat to 
seek Uieir cooperation in making the Muslim rule in Delhi and 
also in India a succese.* 

Thus, when about 3(X} sepoys from Delhi marched into the 
Gurgaon district on II May (afternoon) they found great 
support from the local populace. Hundreds of peasants from 
the neighbouring villages, and artisans and poor people from 
the town of Gurgaon swelled the sepoys* ranks in no time. A 
few impoverished feudal nobles like Nawab Ahmed Mlrza 
Khan and Nawab Dula Jan also joined them. It is interesting 
to note chat (be rebels did not entrust their leadership Co the 
two newly arrived feudal chiel^, but kept it in their own hands. 
W. Ford, the Collector-Magistrate of Gurgaon tried to check 
the rebels at Bijwasan, a small village 12 km. from Gurgaoa 
in the morning of 12 May. But be failed. The rebels next 
attacked Gurgaoa, the seat of the district adminiatratioo. Ford 
made another attempt to repulse the rebels, but he failed this 
time also. Demoralized by his successive defeats, Ford fled to 
Mathura via Bhondsi, Silani and Palwa), taking the European 
customs officers of all these places with him. The rebels 
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occupied the District lieadquArters* seized Rs. 7,S4»000/' from 
the treasury, destroyed the houses of Che Buiopeaos and the 
loyalists, aod released prisoners from the district gooi.^^ 
lo Mewai, the sturdy aud warlike Mewatis caine out ia large 
Durabers and formed a dhar{A crowd turned into a somewhat 
orgainised gathering) to finish the British rule. Sadruddin 
a tall, handsome Meo peasant from Pinogliwa stood ut their 
bead. This peasant leader was a very imciligeot und shrewd 
nan, who did his job very seriously.'* 

Sadruddia's first attack was on the loyalist elements living 
in towns. His men met with little opposition at Tauru, Sohou, 
Fecozpur, Punlmna, aod Pinnghwa, but they had quite a tougli 
time dealiog with the loyal Khunzadai^^ at Nuh. The 
struggle went on for quite some time, but ultimately the rebels 
were successful on accouac of their superiority In numbers. 
Thereafter the Rawat Jats of the regioo near Hodat and the 
Rajputs of Hathio, * who were supposed to be on the part of 
the (British) Goveroment' were attacked with the help of the 
Surot Jats of Hodal aod Pathans of Seoli.'^ The fight 
coDtioued for several moachs with the loyalists suffering heavy 
losses.'- Oq receipt of the‘S.O.S.’ sigzml from Che Rawncs, 
the British authorities before Delhi despatched a movable 
column for Hodal to help them» but despite GovernmeuC help 
the Rawats were completely routed.'* 

la the middle of June, Major W. Edea, the political agent 
at Jaipur, happened to pass Cbrotigh Mewat at the head of a 
contiogeut comprising about 6,999 men and 7 guns on bis 
way Co Delhi. But ilodlng Mewat, in a *most deplorable 
state of anarchy* he thought it advisable to settle it before 
going to Delhi.*'' He soon found, however, that the job he 
had assigned himself was not an easy one. He was offered 
stiff opposition by thousands of Mewatis between Tauru aad 
Sohna. Had be not been in possessioo of artillery, bis force 
would have suffered heavy losses.** 

Tbe Major halted at Sobna for three days. Ford aad 
thirty European officers came down from Mohaoa and joined 
him here. After that, Bdeo moved towards Palwal and 
remained between that place and Hod si for some time,'^ 
Interestingly, at this stage there was a rebellion among bis 
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own troops and a powerful group of them led by Tbaicur Sbiv 
Nath Singb, an Ea^iDmiater of Jaipur> even made a murderous 
attack on him (Eden) on 20 July.^ Under theee circumstances, 
EdcD had to return to Jaipur at once, leaving Mewat in the 
hands of the sons of the soll.*^ 

In Aftlrwal,'^ the people waged a gallant struggle uader 
the leadership of Tula Ram and his cousin Gopal Dev, both 
descendants from the Roos of Rewari whom Aurangzcb bad 
granted a Jaglr worth Rs. 20,00,000 per annum. The Raos 
had helped the Marathaa lo 1803 in their fight against the 
British and a$ a result when the luttcr came out successful in 
the struggle, they confiscated their Jagir and gave instead ao 
Isiamaruri grunt of ubout 87 vilJages worth Rs. 1,00,000 per 
annum. Tills was a great blow to the Ruos which shattered their 
position.’^ This made the sufferei'S unhappy with the British 
Raj; aoci the fall of the British fortunes on 11 May 13S7 was 
a most welcome piece of news to tbem.*> 

Oo 17 May 1857, the BUos went to the tebsil headquarters 
at Rewari with four to five hundred followers and deposed the 
tehsildnr and thaned^ir. They appropriated the cash of Rs. 
8,354.27 Ps. from the lehsil treasury, took all the governmeat 
buildiogs in their possession and proclaimed, undertbe saoctloo 
of Emperor Bahadur Sbab their rule over the pnrganas of Rewari, 
Bhor%i and Shabjabanpur consisting of 350, 52 and 9 villages 
respectively. For their headquarters they chose Rampura, a 
small fortified village, one mile soutb*we$t of Rewari.^ Tula 
Ram, the elder Rao became Raja and Gopal Dev bis C‘in*C. 

Now Tula Ram organised the revenue department, end 
collected revenue and taxes.^ He took donations and loans 
amounting to Rs. 1,50,000 from the mahajans of 
Rewari.*^ He raised a big force” (about five thousand mea) 
and set up a large workshop m tbe fort of Rampnra where a 
substantial number of guns, gun-carriages, and other small 
anus end ammunition were manufactured.” Tbe Rao enforced 
law and order and defended his State from outside attecks.^^ 
These activities pleased Bahadur Sbab and be confirmed 
Rao Tula Ram in his jsgirs of Rewari, fibori and Sbah* 
jabaopur.^^ Tula Ram in return, rendered all possible help to 
Emperor Bahadur Shah and the rebels waging war against tbe 
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Britisb la Delhi. He seat R$. 45,000^^ through Genera) 
Bakht Khao ataucb acriCical time whea noa-paymeat of the 
salaries to the sepoys had caused great insecurity and anxiety, 
tbougb hissmal) sum did not improve the situation.^ There 
was a dispute among the soldiers on the distribution of this 
money. The king in anger took up his cushion from the 
throne and threw it down saying: ‘'Send the horse harness, the 
silver howdaits and cushioned chairs to Mir»t Mughal that he 
may sell them and pay all with the proceeds.’'*’* The Rao also 
supplied the Delhi forces with large quantities of i\cceS5ory 
commodities. Jiwan Lai says that in August (hero was a 
scarcity of opium in the army, and consequently many soldiers 
dkd. On 24 August 18S7 Bahadur Shah sent a request to Tula 
Ram to seed some opium to Delhi. This may have been sup' 
plied because the appeal was not repeated; nor was Tula Ram 
scolded in any way for noo^compliaoce of tlie royal orders.** 
Again in September a request was made to the Rao for 
the supply of sulphur for manufacturing powder when ^'tliere is 
none to be procured in the city".** At (he time of scardty of 
foodgr^QS, the Rao sent (wo thousand sacks and forty'three 
carts of grain for the 'rebel forces’ at Delhi, This shows 
that the Rao kept open the supply line of the besieged garrison 
in Delhi. 

In the south-east the sturdy Juts, Rajputs, Ranghars rose in 
revolt effectively, At Palwal Mirze Cafur All and Harsukh 
Ral, both small tradesmen,** led the people against the Ferin- 
ghees. At Faridabad the leadership was assumed by Dbanna 
Singb Rajput.** Rajs Naliar Singh** and Nawab Abmed All 
led*^ the people of Bajlabhgarb and Farrukbaagar respectively. 
A detailed discussion of their 'exploits' is attempted in Chapter 
Vll. The contemporary records indicate that the people 
of this district had freed themselves of the British control by the 
end of (he second week of May 1857. 


Ill 

ROHrAK mama: Like Gurgaoathe Rohtak district was also 
affected by 'the air of mutiny’ as soon as Delhi fell. Here the 
Hindus formed the bulk of the population (65% **), the Jats being 
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the most aumerous commuaky (30%) among them. This 
sturdy commuaity, was divided into a number of clans 
separate from and iadepeodent of each other except in reprd 
to marriage which could be arranged only outside the clan. 
Each dan lived in a closed locality comprisiag several villages^ 
sometimes in a group of 84 {cUirufasi'), 24 {chaubist) or 12 
{baroh)^^ 

On hearing the news of the fall of Delhi, all the Jat clans 
rose up and finished o^ all vestiges of the British rule from their 
Jocalicies. Unfortunately, however, no local leader worth the 
name came forward from amongst them to control the new 
situBlioD. This resulted in chaos and confusion and differeot 
Jat clans started (heir agc*old infights again/* 

The Ranghars. living in the midst of the sturdy Jat popu¬ 
lation also rose en moirc, Their struggle was very in tense for 
two reasoosi first, a large number of Rangbar soldiers whose 
regiments had mutinied came and joined them. Secondly, (bey 
found good leaders in Bisarat Ali and Babar Kbao. The former 
was a peasant ftom Kharkbauda, He had joiaed (he army and 
by dint of his hard work and ability had becomes risa^dar 
(here. He was brave and clever and bad seen many an actioa 
during his army service and was thus quite familiar with the 
principles of military orgSDlsatJon and warfare. Babar was a 
pea.sant from Roktak/* 

The Ranghars led by Bisarat Ali freed the whole of their 
region from the Brilish control. But despite (heir best efforts 
they could not take Rohtak, the seat of the district adminialra- 
tioo which was ably defended by Loch, the Deputy commission 
ner. At this juncture, however, the rebels received help from 
Delhi. On 24 May (here came a movable columo under Tafzal 
Husain. Deputy Commissioner Loeb tried to oppose tbe 
colamn with tbe help of Tehsildar Bakbtawar Singh, Tbanedar 
BhureKban, and (be local troops, but be was overpowered 
by them. Kaviog suffered defeat, Locb ran away, leaving the 
district headquarters in tbe bands of the rebels.** 

After three days the Robtsk rebels were joined by a force 
{Haryana Light iDfaotry) from Hansi, Hissar, sod Sitsa. The 
latter reported that they saw 

the public buildings, the Judge’s Court and offices and 
Collector's treasury bad beeo bunt down and were still 
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buroing. The rebels bad (ora up all (be public records, 
papers and documeots, vast rolls and piles of them cod 
after breaking up the chests and racks in which (hey bad 
been kept and pilling all up jo the centre of each building, 
they had made huge boohrea of the whole.^’ 

It is onfortonate that Torzal Husain did not take any steps 
(o set up administration in the district. He only collected 
Rs. 1 , 10 , 000 /* from the district treasury arid then returoed to 
Delhi via Mebatn, Sampla and Mandauthi, plundering the 
bouses of the Europeans and the * loyalist element' at oil 
these places. Kor did the local leaders like Bisarat All did 
anything worthwhile. In fact Bisarat was a military leader 
who bad no experience of civil administration. In consequence, 
there was ao utter lack of governing iostitudons in the district 
which in turo led to chaos and confusion all around. 

The news of maladministration reached Bahadur Shah, who 
at once issued a firman to the people of Robtak warning 
themr<* 

That one man is not to stretch out the hand of violence 
against another, and that all are to continue in full 
sobjectiod to the authority and power of the powerful land¬ 
holders who are known to be the well wishers of tiie State; 
dvil establishment and n sufFiclent military force will very 
soon be sent to make all necessary arraneements. Anxious 
concern for welfare and comfort of bis sobjects Is cherished 
by His Mnjesty; but all such as shall be guilty of acts of 
turbulence or disobedience against lawful auihority will be 
most harshly punished. 

It seems the royal iDstructioos were complied with and 
some sort of order was preserved in the district with the help 
of the local chaudharis.** 

These developineota perturbed the British authorities very 
much and la order to briog Robtak under control they despat¬ 
ched from Panipat on 23 May^^ the 60tti N.I. of Ambala 
fame with Deputy Commissioner Loch.“ Since the Regiment 
was already diiafected and had risen in revolt against the 
British on 10 May (at Ambala), Loch undertook this responsi¬ 
bility with a great deal of hesitation. He grumbled: **Des- 
patebiog a mutinous corps to settle a disturbed district appears 
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tome to be a oew priocipfe of admiDistratioo,’*^* But tbe 
fact was that it was not a new principle. TW despatchcf of 
the Regiment had his own difRcaUieSj and be bad done so 
under compulsion. Disaflected as the Regimeot was, it could 
not be left at AmbaU after the march of tbe Dellii Field Force 
bccnuse of fear of a fresh new revolt. Nor could it be taken 
to Delhi for the ‘Buropeao troops would never have fought 
with confidence with this regiment behind there or by their 
Bide.’^ Thus it must have relieved Barnard wheo Loob made a 
request to him to send some corps Co settle the Robtak dis* 
UhU heat once ogreed to transfer his headache to Loch, 
believing perhaps that lie needed a calmer head for tbe biggest 
ordeal, the recovery of Delhi- 

Loch marched directly to Rohtak. The rebels apparently 
did not pose auy tough opposition, and he reoccupied the 
district headquarters easily. However, the rebels made secret 
negoliaiions with tbe dCth K.I. As a result, this legiraeat rose 
up in open mutiny on 10 June; 'not a single man remained 
true to his colours*. The European officers, too alert to be 
caught napping, saved their lives by fleeing in time. The 
rebel-sepoys then left Rohtak and made their way to Delhi, 
read!mg there in full numbers.^ 

The British authorities before Delhi took a serious view of 
the loss of the Rohtak district. Since the Grand Trunk Road 
passed through this region, its rebel population could 'greatly 
impede’ tlie passage of men, and material from Paajab to 
Delhi." It was, tberefore, considered very essential from the 
military point of view that tbe Rohtak district be recovered 
without any loss of time. Accordingly. Major Geooral Wilson 
commanding tbe Delhi Field Force sent Lieutenant Hodson 
with a force comprising 6 European offinrs. 103 men 
of the Guides, 233 of Hodson’s Irregular Horse and 25 of 
the Jind Horse (361 in all), in the early hours of IS August 
1857.“ 

Hodson was checked at Kbarkhauda, a village about 20 
miles from Robtak (at about 12 o’clock on IS August).*^ 
Tbe vjUagers and especially tbe 'leave men of the irregular 
corps who had taken position in one of tbe strong buildings 
belonging to a lambardar of the village right io the centre of 
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the town* opposed Hodsoa bravely.” Uodcr tbe inspiring 
leadership of Alsaldar Blsaret Ali” the villagers fought 
gallaotly. Even Hodson admitted: 'They fought like devils”.*^ 
But because of tbeir larger oumbers and superior Bre power, 
(he British soon overpowered the rebels* Bisaldat Bisarat 
AJi fell Bghtiog along with (weoty-Avc of his men. The British 
also auSered a oumbor of casualties oa their side.*^ 

Hardly had Hodson hobhed (his encounter when fntellU 
geoce reached him that Rohlak bad become n rallying point 
of a considerably large number of rebels under a new peasant 
leader Sabar Kitan,” He at once left Kh&rkbaudn and after 
a short halt and respite at Bohar reached Rohtsk at about 
4 o’clock: the following afternoon.” 

Here he formed hia men just outside the town and rode 
forward with (wo officers and a few sowars to reconnoitre.” 
But his movements were soon checked by fire from rebels 
collected in large numbers Inside a fortified building in the 
vicinity of the old civil station.” With lightning speed Hodson 
‘brought up his men and detaching two troops to the right 
end the same number to the lef(, with orders (o take up 
defebsive position, he made a dasb at the main gates'.” 
The Indians repulsed tbeir attack successfully, and prevented 
them from entering the building fVom any other side.*^ 
Disappointed and dejected. Hodson withdrew his men to tbe 
old Kacheri compound near the junction of (be roads coming 
in from Delbl, Boh&r and tbe town of Robtak and 'bivouacked 
there for tbe oigbt.'” 

la tbe early hours of 17 July* Hodson was attacked by 
Saber Kban with about 300 Ranghar horsemen belonging 
to differeat Irregular Cavalry regimeots and a mass of 
footmen‘certainly not less than W or 1,000 in number'.” 
A fierce figbt took place. After some time the rebels left (be 
open field and retired to bushy bides in close proximity of tbe 
town and here 'under shelter, they ioceesantly poured io a 
galling fire*.^ la this position tbe British cavalry could cause 
little barm to them: 'their only hope lay io drawing them 
out'.^ To accompliab tbls, Hodson sent out ‘one troop to tbe 
ri^t. .. second to the left... and placed the rest... in (he 
centre; pushing the Ouides to tbe front'Thus disposed, 
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they defied the effotts of the rebels to outfltnk (hem, preseoting 
A froDt nberever they appeared, tlodson then ordered them 
to retire slowly. The manoeuvre succeeded admirably. On 
seeing the cavalry retinog, the rebels cane out, yeUiog and 
shouting find roMowed up Hodsos’s party. When be had 
drawn them about three quarters of a mile out io the open 
Hodson ordered his men to turn a bout i and charge’. His roeu 
immediately 'bore down on the astooisbed . . . enemy in every 
directioo', and took a heavy toll.^* 

The I od inns retreated but Hodson did not pursue them.^ 
That was the end of the indecisive battle of Rohtak where 
both the parties broke away without either of them registering 
a victory,’® Hcdson tells bis story ihus:’^ 

Unfortunately I had no ammuoitioo left and, therefore, 
could sot without unpnjdence remain so close to the north 
of the town and encamped near the first friendly village 
that wo came to. 

Leaving some important places, such as Kharkbauda, 
Sampla. Meham under the care of the Rajs of Jiod” aud some 
local chaudheirls, Hodson leR the district aod went to Delhi.’® 

IV 

NISSAR niSTftiCT : Id 1857 Hissar was in fact not cue but 
two districts, Htssar and Bhatisna. The present district of 
Sirsa aod Futehabad tehsil were wholly in tire latter and the 
other tehsils of the present districts of BhiwaDi and Htssar 
with the exception of Che town of Bhiwani and a few villages 
around it were in the former. Its total area was 3294 sq. miles 
and population about 3,30,900.’® 

The entire population of the district, the sturdy fats, brave 
Ranghars aod beUicosc Rujputs, Bishnois and Bbattis revolted 
against the British as soon as they beard the news of the fall 
ofDelhioall May.®® The people of Himr were lucky io 
fiodiog good local leaders to guide them, Mubommed Azim, 
the Assistant Patrol of Bhattu, a young, energetic descendant 
of the royal family of Delhi, proclaimed the end of the British 
rule and established bis authority over most of the regions. AC 
Hansi, Hukam Chaad, a middle aged Jain busmessman a&d 
his young nephew Faqir Chapd aod a Muslim fricod Meena 
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Beg played ao insportaot role and eoforced Uw and order 
tbere.^^ Nur Mubammad Kbao, the Nawab of the ex*etate 
of Rania began to rule hie erUwbile state. All these local 
leaders accepted the central authority of Btnpeior Bahadur 
Sbab.» 

'The winds of change' blowing in the district were also 
felt by the troops stttloned at Hansi, Hissar and Sirsa. On 
May 15, the men of the 4th Irregular Cavalry** revolted at 
Hansi and mode their way to Delhl.*^ Fourteen days later 
the entire wing of the Haryana Light Infantry and the detach- 
inent of the Dadri Cavalry stationed there mutinied. Major 
Stafford, the Command ing Oflicer and other officers who had 
been informed of tlic uprising earlier (by a junior conmls* 
sloned officer and a loyal civilian employee oamed Murari) 
managed to escape while others, about eleven men* women 
and children were massacred. Their bungalows were let on 
ilre, and the town of Hansi was plundered.** 

Id the meantime, on 27 May there was a bloody uprising of 
a wing of the Haryana Light Infantry under Snbedar Shab 
Kur Khan and another one of the Dadri Cavalry under Rajab 
Beg at Hissar.'* At about LOO p.m. a few persons clad In 
green attacked (be Hissar Fort where Wedderburn, the Deputy 
Commiasloncr. was liviug with his family. Tbo men at the 
gate did not object to tbeir entry Into tbe Fort, and as though 
the whole thing was pre-planned, led them in. Shoh Nor Khan, 
tbe Commander, whose cent was pitched just near the seotry* 
post, also did oot check them. Two Englishmen, HaJlet and 
Taylor came out on hearing the noise, but they were shot down 
before they could do anytbmg. Tbe shots served as a signal 
fora popular uprising—troops were joined by the civil popu> 
latoD in the twinkle of an eye. They broke open the district 
gaol, released about two scores of prisoners from there, 
pluodered and destroyed tbe booses and bungalows of the 
Europeans and seized tbe district treasury containing 
Rs, 1,70,000. Wedderburn, the Deputy Commissioner and twelve 
other Europeans were killed. Thereafter Ibe sepoys wentlo 
Hansi to join their comrades.*^ 

The Dews of the catastrophes at Hansi aod Hissar was 
conveyed to theEnropcan reside a ts at $lr$a before it reached 
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the rebel ledino troops.^ The tornier became greatly demo¬ 
ralised aad fled without loahig any time. Caph Roberts, the 
Superinteodent of Bha liana, and bis famUy moved to Feroze* 
pur via Dobawali aod Bhalinda. Other Europeans, about 17 
IQ all, went to Sahuwab with Donald, the AssUtaut Superin* 
tendeoi, and took shelter In the Patiala State Hillard, Officer 
Commandiog of the Coatingent, and Fell, AssIstaoC Patrol 
went into the barracks of the sepoys aod tried to keep then 
from rebelling. But fbe sepoys did oot listen to then at all 
and asked them to leave at once. Heat they occupied tbe 
lehslf treasury and seized IU.8,000/< from tliere and went to 
Hansi, where all the rebel troops of tbe district had assembled. 
After staying there For some time they made their way to Delhi 
via Robtak.” 

Thus by the flrst week of June the entire district of Hissor 
was free of the British rule, 


V 

PANirxT DISTRICT : Tbe Paoipat district, with as area of 
1270 s^. miles and populaiioo of 3,89,083 persons, was 
bounded ou the north by the Thaoesar district, on tbe south by 
the Delhi district, on tbe west by the Jind slate and Hissar 
and Rohtak districts, aad on tbe east by tbe river Yamuna. 
Here the bulk of the population was of tbe Hiodus (64%)— 
Jats, Rajputs, Gujara. Tyagis, Brahmaiias, artisan castes and 
Harijans. The Muslims (33%) lived mostly in the towns. They 
were also divided into a number of castes, Rajputs, Raogbars 
and Gujara being the most important.*^ 

Both Hindus aod Muslims were by and large agricultudata 
or otherwise depended upon this profession for their subsis¬ 
tence, The ruinous revenue policy of tbe British government, 
referred to earlier, bad hit these people bard aod hence they 
were in their hearts of heart inimical to tbe British govern* 
mont. Similarly the trading classes and people in services 
were disaffected towards the government for reasons that 
have been discussed earlier.’^ 

The news of tbe outbreak of the Revolt at Meerut and 
Delhi was a glad tiding for these people. Their instant 
reaction was to rise in open revolt against tbe government and 
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SO they did. But in the big towns where the goveromenl had 
made great arrangemeats with the help of the chiefs of iind 
and Kama), the disaffected populace could oot rise up. 

Commentiog oo the state of the rest of the district, Capt. 
Mac Andrew informed the GovernmeDt of India on 1 June 
J857: ”I find the country ... considerably disorganised; the 
revenue nod police officers are in the state of flight; many of the 
zafnindars and big villas are quit© refractory.”*® Especially, 
the villages of Rohan, Kukeor, Karawnri, Shah 3*artik, Rul- 
owdh, Jagdishpur, Snadhu Kalan. Morshidpur, Malik Sunder 
Lai, Malik Khairl, Faailpor, Kuherpur, Sultanpur, Taruf 
Kejputao, Sunarai, Bursut, Surut, Orlana KJiurd refused 
CO pay land revenue aud defied the British rule manfully.** 

VI 

THANesAit DiSTftiCT : Bounded on the north by District Ainbala, 
on the east by the river Ynmuna, on the south by District 
Panipat and on the west by the State of Patiala, tbe district 
ofThanesdr had a population of about 4,96,750• sprawling 
over 2336 sq. miles. The district headquarters was located at 
Tbanesar. Tbe Grand Trunk Road connecting Pnnjab with 
Delhi passed through this district, because of wbich it acquii’ed 
great strategic Importanee.^^ 

About 52 per cent of the people of Tbaneear were Hindus, 
the Rajputs, Jnls, Ron, Sain is, being (ha iinporCant castes. 
Among tbe Muslims (38%), Ranghars, Rajputs, and Gujors 
were important. The Sikhs v^re small in number (3%). All 
these people, as noted earlier, were discontented and were 
hostile towards the British. On hearing the news of the out¬ 
break of (be revolt at Meerut and Delhi they lost no time is 
choosing to take side against the British.*' 

These happenings disturbed tbe district authorities very 
much, more so because the Grand Trunk Road in enemies* 
hands would mar all cbonces of the Punjab OoverDmeot to 
exert pressure on Delhi, They, therefore, made a prompt 
appeal to the chiefs of Patiala, find, Kusjpura and Karnal 
to help them retain their hold at least over the Grand Trunk 
Road, if not the whole district These chiefs, to their good 
fortune, obeyed them atoDce. The Maharaja of Patiala came 
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to Tban&sar with 1,500 men aad 4 guos on IS hfay. Oa the 
I7tb the Raja of Jiod sent 400 men. Kunjpura and iCaroal 
gave 350 and ISO of their men respectively. Witb these troops, 
besides their own, tbe district authorities coatrolled the 
Grand Trunk Road end tbe main (owns situated on it.** 

The rebei army iu Delhi took a serious view ot the deve¬ 
lopments in tbe Thonesar district. In the third week of May, 
tl)cy despatched a movable column to undo the work of tbe 
Thaoesor authorities, and also to check the Oritish advance to 
Delhi. Although no writer of ihe Uprising menttons this fact, 
a contemporary Indian named Tajuddin, a weli iu formed man 
from Pnojub has stated clearly that ibis coiiiisn fought a 
pitched baitie with the British forces around Panipat, near 
Karaal and killed n large number of their men. including their 
Commander*in*Cbicf, General Anson*’—I have elsewhere 
questioned the truth of the coolenClon of tlic historians that 
General Anson had died of cholera a( Karoal.** In utter 
haste, under the heavy pressure of the Indian columa, tbe 
retreating British forces buried tbe old General ‘without 
military honours*.*^ Soon aRerwards, however, their position 
improved with the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Papjab, 
and Karnal again feli into Uieir hands, but not the rest of the 
district. Tbe people in the distant parganas of Ladwa, 
Pehowa, iCalthai, Pundri, Asnodh rose up cii masse. They 
drove out tbe revenue and police officials, made the loyalists 
surrender, and destroyed all traces of the British rule in their 
localities.^** Later the British bed to wage a stubborn struggle 
for sometime in order to restore their rule in these pargaoas. 
A detailed study of this struggle bos been attempted elsewhere. 

VJI 

AMBALA DiffTMCt: 1d 1857 Ambald was a small district. It 
was bounded on tbe north by District Ludhiana, on tbe west 
by tbe State of Patiala, oa tbe south by District Tbaaesar and 
on the east by the river Yamuna. It bad an area of 293 sq. 
miles and a population of 67,134, of whom 60% were Hindus 
(divided into several castea), 30% MusUms. and 9% Sikhs. 
There were a few Jains, Buddhists and Christians also.^*^ AU 
the communilies in the district, except a few Christians, were 
unfriendly towards the British. 
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Like the civil populace, the Xadiao soldlety stationed at 
Ambala was also ilUdisposed towards tbe British. 

Tbe British authorities knew tbe gravity of tbe situation, 
end took inmcdiate measures to cootrol it After making 
arrangemeots to check the civil populace* John Lawrence, 
tbe Chief Commissioner of Panjab, requested the Commander- 
iD'Cbief, General Aosoo, to disarm tbo Ambab troops at 
once.^^ The Commaoder-ia'Cbief renohed Ambala on 15 
March to carry out the work. Bui wltcn he took tlie matter 
Id haod, the local military autborUiea pointed out 'time they 
bad pledged themselves aot to disarm tbe sepoys'.^”* Under 
these circumstances Geaeral Ansoo did cot think it wise to 
carry out the snggestioo of the Chief Commissioner and devised 
another plan which involved dividing tbe troops into small 
detadimeois and despatching them to far off places. 

After tbe fragmealalioo tbe 60tb N.l. was mcltided in tbe 
Deibf Field Force and accompanied it os fur as Paoipat, 
whence it was seat to Bobtak, 'to operate against the insurgents 
io that district*. But shortly after (lieir arrival at Robtak, 
the entire regiment mutinied and marciied to Delhi.Tbe 
5th N.l. was left behind by tbe Commonder-in-Cbief. But 
as soon as the Delhi ^eld Force left Ambala, about onc- 
fourtbs of tbe N.r. meo deserted at nfgbt.^* To dilute the 
strength of the remaioiog sepoys, two companies were sent to 
Rupar under Captain Gardiner, After reaching that place* 
tbe sepoys made an alliance with Sardar Mobar Siogb, a 
rebel AVrrdor of that place,and both (tbe Kardar and the 
sepoys) instigated ibe people in tbe neighbourhood. Gardiner, 
who tried lo intervene, was openly insulted. Now Gandmer 
reported the matter to the Ambala authorities, who at once 
called the troops back. On their way to Ambala a eonsidera* 
bie number of the sepoys absconded. The remnant were 
tried by a court martial on reaching Ambala; they were dis¬ 
charged from aervice without pay aud their Indian officers 
were sentenced to deatb.'^^ 

Tbe remaioing companies of the 5th N.l. created trouble 
on 2*7 May when tbe siege train from Phillapnr arrived 
at Ambala. They approached tbe Gurkbas who escorted 
the siege train and urged them to take tbe supplies to Delhi 
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for the rebels. Had both tbe regiments—tbe 5tb N.I. asd 
the Gurkbas captured tbe siege train, it would heve meant an 
irreparable loss to the English military strength. The Gurkhas 
•however, refused to help them in such a venture and reported 
(he whoie story to their Commanding Ofheer, Major Bagot 
The latter in turn mformed Major Maitland, the CoinmaQ> 
ding Officer of the 5th RI. and Barnes, (he Commissioner 
of the Ambala Dlvisioa. These officers saw tbe seriousness of 
(he situation and disarmed tbe Regiment on 29 May with the 
help of two European companies. This cleared the Ambala 
cantonment of the rebels.^ 

In tbe rest of ibe district, the people, irrespective of tbeir 
caste, creed, religion or profession, stood against the English. 
In the words of Forsyth, the Deputy Commissiouer: *The 
district population had decidedly not enlisted themselves warmly 
on the part of (be Government.*'^ He was surprised to hod 
that even the faglrtkrs and landlords who derived great 
beaefits from (be EogUsh rule showed sympathy to the rebels. 
His astonishment knew no bounds when lie found (bat 
not a man came forward from the whole of the district who 
could give him any clue regarding the Juliuodur mBtloeers 
when they passed through the district in the month of June. 
If somebody gave in formation Tor the fear of the loss of bis 
Jagir\ the facts tended to be inacurate.^^ Even the feudal 
nobles like 

the Mir of Oarhl KoUh showed great lukewarmness, for 
which the Deputy Commissiofler fined him one thousand 
rupees in the month of June. This Mir entertained and help¬ 
ed tbe Jullnodur mutineers. Consequently his fort was 
dismantled by the order of the Chief Court and heavy fine 
was imposed upon him. Similarly Uie Patfaens of Kbizarbad 
and the headmen of villages of Ferozepur, Narsingbgarb, 
Tbuska and Govindpur were heavily mulcaied for rebellious 
behaviour. 

The wealthy bankers of Jagadhari 'displayed a spirit of dis¬ 
loyalty and dosefistedoess unworthy of a class who owe all 
tbeir prosperity to the fosterieg care and protection of the 
British Govemmenl’.^’ 

Despite tbeir hatred for the British, the civil population of 
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Ambafa could Dot rise in open revolt against ibe British except 
a( Rupar where Mobar Siogh, ao ex-Kardat of the former 
lui^ of Kupar, made a vam attempt to ecd the Eoglish ru!e 
from Oiat placc.'^® The reason for general civilian inactivity 
was (hat heavy precautionary tncasures bad been adopted by 
the Briiisb authorities. A large number of military and police 
personnel belonging to the Rnja of Patiala, Kabha, and find 
had been stationed ibrcughoui the district. 

VIII 

Thus, except for some parts of Ainbala district a few towns 
ofTbanesnr district and find state, the whole of Haryana was 
free from British control by (he end of May 1827. In the 
words of Cave-Brown: '‘Huniaaab that land of fertility was In 
B blaze".*** 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


I 

After the end of the British ad minis trEitioo in Haryaaa, tbo 
local leaders and Eroperor Bahadur Shah made signidcaat 
efforts to develop a bureaucratic apparatus.^ The new adcii(> 
distrative structure which they built was based oa two sers of 
fuQCtionarlea: the local chiefs and the central governrnent 
servants. Both ibc functiooaries worked under tbe command 
of Emperor Bahadur Shah. 

II 

Bahndur Shall sent special shuq^as to the cbiefh In Haryana^ 
confirming them iu their respective paternal jagirs with specific 
instructions 

to rule over and administer their territories and to impart 
justice, decide tlie cases of litigation and to award punish¬ 
ment to the unlawful citizens to the extent of Qasas (ejecu- 
tion) .. . and to make endeavours to be just In admonisbiog 
and punisliing the mischief-mongers, seouodrels, thieves and 
those who take law ioio their ovm hands io the light of 
canons of Justice.* 

Kow far these chiefs were successful in their efforts to operate 
the admioistrativo machinery canuot be said with certaioty 
except iu one case of Rao Tula Ram of Rewari. Praising bis 
administratioD of the pargaua of Rewar i, Bahadur Shah binself 
said that "tbe efficient administration of tbe said pargana and 
the chastisement and elimiaation of bad characters and looters^ 
and the care and the welfare of the inhabitauts of the said place 
have won you the royal favour.That this was not merely a 
formal compliment is shown by tbe praise bestowed on Tula 
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Rani's admlflistratioo by W. Pord» the Deputy CotncoUsloaerof 
Gurgaoo io the following words : 

1 would respeclfuUy bring to the notice of Government, 
the great benefit which the town of Rewarf and its neighbour* 
hood derived from the attitude assumed by Rao Tula Ram, 
since the plundering of Mewatees was thus kept at a dis* 
tance and life and property reserved and order preserved on 
the Jeypore border.* 

He declared with no reservation that '^society received many 
beuefita even when that rebel (Tula Ram) was in arms against 
the government. 

III 

The districts previously held directly by the British were 
entrusted to central government officers. csJled tiladars. These 
officers were appointed by BakhcKhao. Lord Gov^nor'General 
Bahadur, on behalf of the Emperor.* It is not entirely clear 
whether were appointed uniformly at all (he districts 

bat Teferences to their appointment to the districts of Gurgaon, 
Hissar and Robtak are found in the trial proceedings of 
Bahadur Shah.* To assist the si/adorj In the preservation of 
order and coliection of revenue, several talisildars, and subordi¬ 
nate revenue collectors were appointed,^* The appointment of 
ituhHdars at Falwal, Hodal, Ctirgaon, and other places^' was 
testified to by Ahsaaiiliah Khan during his evidence in the king's 
trial. 

For the preservation of law and order, police officers were 
appointed throngbout (be region. What their work was like 
can be seen from the following instructions that Jang Bahadur 
Khan, the Police Officer of Altpur. received from the * Imperial 
GoveromeDt’ on 20 May 1857: 

You will conduct the duties after this appointment with aU 
integrity, honesty and care and you, moreover, will under 
all circumstances, fflaiutaln such efficient management 
throughout your juflsdidioo that pillage, highway robberies 
and murders may not occur.^ 

There was a serious dearth of able men who could cope 
with the ndmiuiatrative problems of the districts. Bahadur Shah 
himself admits that "no tahsildars and no police officers are 
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available.'*^’ Uoderauch eircumsiaDces, the Emperor issued 
appeals to the people to maoage tbeir owo affairs. Some time 
ifi the moDtb of Juoe, he Issued a pcoclamatioii as follows: 

It Is essential that aJI the Hindus and Muslims should 
perfectly unite In this struggle aad should arrange to ensure 
their safety under the leadership of some good men of tbeir 
locality. If tbat arrangement will be good, and whosoever 
does that he will be given highest authority the re. 
Accordingly, in the pargana of Mewat, the local leaders 
and chaudharis undertook the raanagement of tbeir localities.*^ 
And so did the people of Gnrgaon. But the local leaders 
failed to manage their affairs properly. * Thereupon the district 
people of Gurgaon addressed a petition to Baliadur Shah 
''bringing to the notice of the King the disordered state of the 
district and begging that an ofheer might be deputed to assume 
the administration.''*'After much looking about, the Emperor 
found a suitable person^Abdul Haq*’—for the job. But it 
seems he could rvotflnd any suitable officer to manage the nShirs 
of Rob I ak. Nevertheless, on learning that there was disorder 
in the district, he issued a proclamation which ran as foltows; 
Proclamation is made that one mania not to stretch out 
the band of violence against another and that all are to 
continue in full subjection to tbe authority and power of 
the powerful land holders who are known to be the well- 
wishers of the state; civil establishment and a sufficient 
military force will very soon be scot to make all necessary 
arrangements. Anxious concern for welfare and comfort of 
his subjects is cherished by His Majesty; but all such as 
shall be guilty of acts of turbulence or disobedleuce against 
lawful authority, wtU be most severely paoishrd.*' 

The revenue administration was in bad shape, because there 
was neither sufficient time nor money at the disposal of tbe 
Emperor for its proper organization. As far as princely states 
were concerned, efforts were made to collect revenue from tbe 
people through their chiefs, Tbe Mutiny Papers, and diaries 
of Munsbi Jiwao LaJ, Moinuddin, Abdul Latif, and Cbuni Lai 
show that the Emperor regularly asked all tbe chiefs to collect 
land revenue in their respective states, and to furnish accounts 
as to "bow much account of tahsll revenue received before 
10 May 3857 was deposited In the royal treasury under tbe head 
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amanat (cash deposit not to be spent without the prior saoclioo) 
and how much account of reveoue has been received thereafter 
However, there ts enough evidence to show that nose of the 
chiefs of the Haryana region complied with the iostructions of 
(he Bmperor. They made some pretext or (he other and notwlth* 
staod/ng enough money being avarlabte in their treasury either 
sent no money or very little of it to Delhi.*® 

In the districts the ziladars and local dtaudham, who were 
incbarge of the administration were required to collect revenue. 
Sut if they failed to do that as it appears they did, the 
Emperor seat troops to collect his share from their district 
treasuries. The following amounts were reported to Imve been 
brought to Delhi by the troops by June 1857: Rs. 2,00,000/* 
from Qurgaon, R$. 1,00,000/* from Robtak and Rs. 1,10,000/* 
from Hissar.*^ The diary of Jiwan Lai, dated 21 August 1357, 
shows that whenever such troops were sent, the people were 
informed by the Emperor to give their land revenues, and taxes 
to them. For instance, Jiwan Lai tells us that (he Emperor 
wrote firnums (o the farmers, zamindars and cultivators of the 
villages of the psrganas of Sonepat, Najafgarh, Bahadurgarh 
and Mewat to the e^eetthat “they should collect (be revenue 
and hand It over Co the Henperor's graudsoD Abdul fialiadur and 
Muhammad BakhtKban who were going in that direction.”^* 

V 

In the extraordinary situation that existed during the 
Uprising aud afterwards the administration in the liberated 
areas bad to struggle with a series of difBculties. There was 
paucity of money in (he treasury; (he army was indisciplined; 
and above qU (he region was iotested with many hereditary 
thieving races. Although the hulk of (be population belonging 
to these races did not pursue their traditional occupation and 
Ceuded (o oppose the British, as Chough if moved by some 
higher senCtment, yet a number of them took advantage of the 
situation and attacked and plundered their neighbourhood.** 

Such difficulties neceasarily appear at the initial stage of 
establishing an administrative system, particularly in such 
abnormal circumstances. There was, however, every possibility 
of overcoming these difficulties with the advent of better days. 
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But» uaforluoate^y whh thfi p&ssage of time tbe situetioo weot 
00 deteriorating instead of improving and Bahadur Sbah waa 
eotirely help less to effect aoy improvement in it. Hts govern- 
nent was a 'sort of constitutionai monarehical milocracy. The 
king was king and honoured as such like a constitutional cdoih 
arch; but instead of a parliament, be had a council of soldiers in 
whom power rested and of whom he was in no degree a military 
Commander'.*^ He was openly disobeyed and defied by the 
army. Despite his best efforts to send troops out to manage 
the administration, ‘Che sepoys did not proceed to the country¬ 
side to look after the fuoctloiiipgof the goveromeotmachiaery’.** 
Thus loose and faulty adminisiratioa led not only to his failure 
but also of the entire movement. 
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CHAPTfiR VI 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


I 

For a f^ir uadorslanding of the communal problem in 1857, 
it is necessary to note the conditfoos that prevailed b the 
Indian society in the period just precod lag the Uprising. 
Briefly speaking, the piclnre was as follows: 

(i) A feeling of (brotherhood) prevailed among 

the Hindus and Musliens almost everywhere ia the 
villages throughout tbe country. Both the communi* 
ties followed common social, cultural and ritual 
customs: worshipped common village deities; and 
showed respect towards priestly classes (Brahmanas, 
Sadhus, Pagirs and PIrs), irrespective of their religious 
faiths.' 

(ii) Unlikethe villagers the city or town dwellers usually 
had feelings of communal dlscrimioatloa in their 
hearts. Among the educated or rather literate persoos, 
such feeling were mere deep*rooted and their Jealousy 
and contempt for faiths ether than their own and (heir 
quarrels over trivial religious matters o^eo came to 
notice } 

(iii) The British, believing in the age*ojd Roman imperial 
dictum of 'dj¥lde ei impera', strove hard to disturb tbe 
placid waters of communal harmony wherever they 
could. This helped them to conducting Indian affairs 
effectively and comfortably.’ 

(iv) Conscious efforts on tbe part of tbe people to prevent 
the British and their agents who widened the gulf of 
difference between the two commuoides were conspj* 
cuous by their absence.* 
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In these circum<l&DCfi8 it w&s cot possible thattbe Benerai 
masses would play aoy sigcificant role unitedly against the 
British in the Upmieg of 1857. But thaoks to (be efibrts of 
the Mughal Emperor Bahadur Sliah aod the likemiuded leaders 
of the Movemeati ihe siluatioD improved. On 12 May 1857, 
the Bmperor issued the followlng^rmnn; 

To all the Hindus and Muslims of India; Takiog my 
duty by the people into consideration at this hour, 1 have 
decided to stand by my people .... It is (he imperative 
; duty of Hindus and Musalmaos to join the revolt against 
the Engiiah. They should work and be guided by their 
, leaders in their towns and should take steps to renore 
order in the country.* 

After a few days he issued another firmani 

Tt is my conviction DOW that If the English continue their 
rule in India they would kill all of us and destroy our 
religion. You Hindus are solemniy adjured by your 
faith in the Ganges, Tulsi and Saligram and all you Musal* 
. maos by your belief in God and Koran, lhat it is your 
bounden duty to kill the BogHsh and thus protect your 
religion and yourself. The English will try to raise the 
Hindus against the Musalmaos and vice versa. Oo not 
give heed to what they say; drive them out of the country.* 
Contemporary accounts show (hat the situation, as it 
eitisted then, was not so simple that mere appeals and Jimans 
could have served the purpose. Some fanatic Muslims ignoring 
the/rmcn aclually started inciting their coreligicniats against 
the Hindus. Oo 19 May some ulemas declared a holy war 
{JehaS) against the Hindus. They issued a fatwah (religious 
edict) at the Jama Masjid, Delhi, giving religious sanction to 
their Jehad .The activities of ihaae fanatics aonoyed the 
Emperor very much and he became 'angry* with them. To a 
deputation of Hindus who came to complain against (he 
anti-Hindu crusade of (bese mu/eWs, he said: "The holy war 
is against Ibe English; I Lave forbidden it against the 
Hindus”.* And on 21 May (be Emperor advertised that 
Hindus aod Muslims should not quarrel.* 
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To respect the religious sent!neats of the Hiodus the 
Emperor prohibited cow^lftoghter in his raj. It couid not 
take place eveo od the occasioa of such religious festivals as 
Id. It was ordered in July ''that anyone who slaughters a 
cow. an ox or a calf ... openly or secretly, shall be 
punished with death*’,w To make sure that his orders were 
carried out the Emperor instructed the city Kotwal thus: 
Kotwal of tbe city should get the list of all the M nail ms 
who own tamed‘COWS prepared through ibaoadars and 
beads and securities should be executed to the effect that 
they would not openly or secretly sacrifice cows. Those 
who have cows in their houses should keep them there ia 
the same manuer Aod feed them till three days after 
Id) by keeping them unmoved, not going to the pastures 
even .... If after three days the number of cows does 
not tally with the list and If anyone is found to have 
sacrificed them openly or secretly, he shall be seoteoced to 
death.*' 

The Emperor was helped in this matter by the Commander^ 
in-Chief of the forces at Delhi and other civil aod loiliiary 
officers. Besides, the religious leaders, panditas and mauhis, 
also played a significant role. The newspapers coo tried to 
influence public opinion and made moving appeals to tbe 
people to unite.*’ As a resoit, tbe communal situation in 
Delhi as well as other towns, such as Gurgaon, Rewari, 
BalJabbgarb, PataudI, Rohtak, Jhajjar, Dadri, Oujana, Sirsa, 
Hansi, Hissar, Paoipat, Kamsl, Thanesar and Ambala 
improved considerably. The local leaders of (he movement 
spared no pains for improving it still further. The example of 
Raja Nabar Singh of Ballabbgarb is a case In point. He 
gives a detailed account of tbe measures taken by him for 
fostering communal unity in his state to Emperor Bahadur 
Shah thus : 

Although I, in my Jieart, profbss tbe Hindu religion, 
still 1 follow the dictates of tbe Muhammadan leaders, and 
am obedient to the folio wets of that creed. I have gone 
so far as to erect a lofty marble mosque within the fort 
(of Ballabbgarb). 1 have also made a spacious Jdgah. . . 
close to my fort.*’ 
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Besides this, the Jat Raja appointed many Muslim officials 
to responsible posts In his administration. The Muslim chiefs 
of Jbajjar, Dadri and Pataudi also treated their Hindu subjects 
in a like maoaer, and gave them high posts in their stales.’^ 

In rural Haryana there existed almost an ideal communal 
atmosphere everywhere. A coutempornry account paints a lively 
picture of the joint endeavours of the Haryana villagers against 
the British and tlieir alHcs. For iusiacce, the Meos (Muslioii) 
attacked and killed the 'loyal ]chanzodas*> their own brethren 
at Nub fDistriccGurgaoa).^^ Next, the Rawat Jats of Hodol 
village aod the Rajputs of Halhin ‘who were supposed to be 
on the side of the (British) Government’ were attacked by a 
large gathetiog of the Surat Jats of Hodal, Pathaos of SeoU 
and the Meos.^^ On another occasion, the Meos joined with 
Abirs and attacked the turbulent Rajputs of tbe Bbora 
pergaoa.^^ lo Paoipar district we find on instance of tbe 
Muslim Raoghars coming lo tbe rescue of their Hindu Jat 
brethren of tbe village of Bullcb when they were attacked by a 
British force under Captain Hughes on 14 July.^^ In Hissar 
Hindus and Muslims assembled and fought under Prince 
Mubammed Azim. In the third week of November all the 
rebels of Haryana assembled at Namaul under a common 
banner, irrespective of caste, creed or religion, and fought 
bravely against tbe British (Id November 1SS7).** 

Tbe fact of the matter is that tbe comtnunal relations iu 
Haryana duriog tbe Uprising (1SS7) were very cordial. The 
Hiadus and Muslima stood side by side and made joint efibrts 
to oust the British from their land. 

iir 

A perusal of ludiau history since tbe advent of the British 
shows that it was the mutual jealousy and rivalry mnong the 
Indians which more than anyth mg else helped tbe British to 
establish tbeir supremacy in India. Indians were sadly lacking 
inoational consciousness necessary for purposeful efforts to 
drive the foreigners out of the country. But m 1857 there 
was a welcome change ia the situation. Tbe people made 
joint positive endeavours, Irrespective of caste, creed or reli> 
giOD, in tbe great struggle against the British, 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCES 


I 

In 1857 there were in all ten princely states lo Haryana: 
seven in the lower re|ioa—JliBjiar, Bahadurgarh (or Dadrl), 
FarnikbDBgar, Bnllabbgafb, Pataudi, Dujana, and Lofaaru and 
three in the upper region—Buria, Kalsia and Jind. Besides 
these, there were about 11 ja$irs (Kunjpura, Ans&uli, Kanial, 
Sbahabad, Dhanaura, Taogaur, JhaiauU, Sharagarb, Panipaf, 
Sbabzadpur, Mustafabad).^ As noted earlier, all these states 
andyOf/rr were either created by or existed on the syopatbies 
of the British. Naturally, the princes and Jogirdars could 
not afford to think of the world without their creators or 
patrofls. 

But wbat happened in 1S57 obliged some of them to depart 
from ^eir 'natural’ stand. The comooD people in their terri¬ 
tories rose en mosu and asked them to lead them in accordance 
with the command of Emperor Bahadur Sbab. These princes 
were too weak to resist these proposals and willy ollly assumed 
the leadership. Bat at the same time, they opened their account 
with (be firitUb too. They wanted to please both Che sides, at 
least so long as (bey were not sure which side was likely to 
win. 

Tbia was, in fact, the worst feature of the Uprising. The 
masses turned to the feudal nobility, which in most of (be 
cases betrayed them. 

Abdok Rahman KhaK of Jhajjar : Jbaj^r was the biggest 
state In Haryana. It bad an area of 1,230 sq. miles and a 
population of about 1,10,700 people, the majority of whom 
were Hindus.* The state was a creation of the British who 
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gave it to Nawab Nizabat AM Khao, a Baliaraicb Patban of 
Kaodhar side in 1806, for bis meritorious services during the 
Aoglo-Maratba strife of 1805. Niaabat was succeeded by Faiz 
Mubammad Khao io 1824. He was a good ruler aod people 
liked bim very much. He died io 1835 aod was succeeded by 
Faiz AM Khan. He ruled for only iive years and was succeeded 
by Abdur Rehman Khan (1845),* 

Abdur Rebmao was a man of taste and ability, but he spoil¬ 
ed his reputation by giving himself up to * gross debaucl;ery'. 
Besides, io revenue coUectioa his little finger was thicker tbao 
bis father's loins and maJiy villagers fled from uoder his 
oppression.* 

In 1857 Abdur Rahman did oot play any positive role, 
though bis subjects rose tn masse. Immediately after the out¬ 
break of tbe Revolt, he contacted Colvin, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Agra, asking bim to Issue instructions as to what 
be should do. Tbe Lieutenant-Governor appreciated tbe move 
of the Nawab and asked bim to extend as much help as possi¬ 
ble to Harvey, his Agent at Delhi.* He contacted Harvey 
and assured him of fUU support io tbe form of men, money and 
material. On 13 May, he sent a detachment of cavalry to 
Oufgaon at the request ofW. Ford, tbe Collector and Magis¬ 
trate of that district." He also sent a delachmeot to Rohtak 
at the request of Scot, (be Joiot-Magislrate. On 14 May, C.T. 
Metcalfe, Judge of Delhi, came to Jbajjar with another 
Englishman. The Nawab gave them shelter and deputed bis 
own father-in-law Samad Khan, and Imad Alj to took after 
(betn.* But when tbe people in the town came to know that 
tbe Nawab had given shelter to some Englishmen, there was a 
hue and cry." Consequently, tbe Nawab ordered their removal 
to Chbuchbakwas—bis huacing resort some seven miles off. 
They were put up in a state building which had not been io 
use for long. Tired and exhausted, these &tgli$hmeD at once 
weit to bed. But they bad hardly slept for a while when they 
were again aroused at about 8 or 9 a.m. and shown a peremp¬ 
tory order from the Nawab that they should leave tbe place 
immediately. Two unarmed guides escorted them through the 
Jbajjar territory.** At this, Metcalfe fell greatly insulted and 
swore: “If the British survived and he (Nawab) was alive, be 
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would account for this treachery’'." When the reaction ol* 
Metcalfe was made known to the Nawab he felt very sorry, and 
sent bisrownrr in search of the 'guests' m every* directwo.^^ 
Later oa the Nawab tried (o make good the loss by saving the 
Uvea of aix or seven English women and chlMien whom he 
safely sheltered io the Jhajjar territory till 26 fuly, when they 
were seat to the English crimp before Delbi.’^ 

Maturely Emperor Bahadur Shall was anhnppy with the 
Nowab. He sent an urgent/me?// to him asking him to march 
at once to Delhi with all his troops to join him in the fight 
against the English.^* But the Nawab did not carry out the 
royal orders and offered some excuse or the other in evasion. 
Kext, the Emperor sent pressiag calls for the supply of money 
and material. But this too fell oa deaf ears.^^ Infuriated, 
Bahadur Shah then sent his trusted agent, a relative of Samad 
Khaa, the General and fatber*m-law of the Nawab, who con> 
tacted the officers of tbe Jbajjar forces and other influeadal 
persons and impressed upon them the deslrablity of helplog 
theBmperor with money, men and materlai. The officers and 
the troops who apparently were already ineltacd to favour 
Bahadur Shah, joined with tbe Agent and went to the Nawab 
along with Samad Khan and pressed him to proceed to Delhi 
with his treasure, magazine aod all his troops.’* In view of 
tbe strong anti-British ottitude of the people, tbe army and Its 
officers, including the General, Samad Khan, tbe Nawab 
could not afford to displease them. Heat once sent a part 
of his forceS'-some 300 sovfory, with General Samad Khan and 
bis grandfather Ibrahim Ali to Delhi on 21 May’^. He also sent 
his accredited Agent, Cbulam Nabi Co the Imperial Court.’* 

In the month of June, Bahadur Sbab again requested (he 
Nawab Co send money, but the Nswab did not pay any heed 
to the royalyfrman. In the second week of July he was again 
asked to extend a iosn of the value of R$. 3 to 5 lakbs.’* Tbe 
Nawab again did not send any reply to it. This offended the 
Emperor and he sent a threatenrog order to tbe Nawab, saying: 
'^IfUie money was not sent, he (Emperor) would take other 
steps to enforce his orders’\ Tbe Nawab gave a prompt reply 
to Ute imperial threat and showed bis inability to send money 
as he had spent all Ibe revenue on his army. He addressed 
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maoy ietters of excuses aud pretecces to the Cmperor cou- 
ched 10 highly flattering terim.** 

The tall and empty promises of the Nawab could cot satisfy 
Bahadur Shah. He scot a small force under RisaldarMujahid 
All Khan to realise the amount by force,The Risaldar 
quarrelled with the Nawab who refused to pay‘even a single 
cowrie Co him’.^ When the Risaldar returned to Delhi empty 
handed,** the Emperor sent Azim Khan and Mirza Kbuda 
Bakhsh to Jhajjflr with a small oontingeot to collect Che money by 
force. The Nawab, deeming further resistance inexpedieut, 
yielded a sum of Rs. d 0,000 to them and promised another 
Rs. 40,000 within AHeen days. Thereupon the Emperor called 
back the force from the Jhajjar territory. 

But OBce the troops were out of the ihajjar territory the 
Nawab forgot his promise. Instead of money he seat letlera 
saying that he had practically no money, although his treasury 
cooCained gold and silver coios of the value of Rs. 11 lakhs.** 
He also turned down the order of Bahadur Shah to come to 
Delhi in person with bis retainers and followers.** 

Id actual fact the Nawab had no nerve to take an open 
stand against the British. Nor did he dare to displease 
Bahadur Shah. Thus, throughout be played a double game 
paying lip allegiance to the latter while lie extended help with 
money, men and material to the former. But this pleased nei¬ 
ther of the parties. The British in particular viewed him aa their 
enemy. After the recapture of Delhi (20 September 1857), the 
Nawab was tried under Act XVI of 1857 by a special military 
court constituted under the presidentship of General V. Cham- 
berlaio at Delhi. The charges against him were Chat be had 

( 1 ) aided and abetted rebels and others waging war against the 
British Govemment in plnces being at tfaat time under 
martial law; 

(2) furnished troops, money, food and shelter to the rebels; 

(3) entered into ireasooabie correspondence with them.*^ 
Metcalfe, Loch and Ford, together with some other Euro¬ 
pean officers and Indian witnesses, gave evidence against 
(be Nawab.** Oo 14 December 1857, the Nawab preseoled bis 
statement of defence. Pleading himself ‘noo'guilty* he stated: 

All the officers, my troops and Abdus Samad Kban came 
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Jq a body to me resolved on going to Delhi, and plainly 
told me that I should proceed thither in persoo, with the 
treasure, magazine and the whole of the forces, and on no 
account seemed to hear a refusal. 1, without besitation, told 
them io answer that 1 would never go. 

He further said that on flodiog him hesitant togo. Abdua 
Samad Khan required that Ibrahim All Khan should acoom* 
pany him (to Delhi) and requested that 1 should write a petition. 
Feeling my perfect helplessness, I wrote a petition and dca< 
patched him with 50 horsemen”. He further stated that whatever 
money be paid to Emperor Bahadur Shnh was “very small In 
quantity and he did so under extreme compulsion”. Moreover, 
it was a way to evade the full payment demanded by the 
Emperor. To quote bis owo words: 

Had 1 really intended Co give money, 1 would have done 
so without any delay. ... I hsd in possessioo, treasure In 
gold and sliver coins to the extent of 11.00,000 of rupees, 
as well as stores of ammuaitiou, Had I been in combination 
with the rebels 1 should have given them not promises 
but the treasure itself. 

He further pleaded: 

It had been my resolve, if I would have got any portion 
of my soldiers to accompany me, to have presented myself 
in camp before Delhi, but... I was helpless . . . If 1 went 
away the mutinous soldiery would have taken possession of 
the treasure and magazine and proceed with them Co 
Delhi. 

Qiving an account of bis other acts of help, such as giving 
shelter to some Eoglismen, women and children, he said at the 
end : “I have through every vicissitude remained the staunch 
and devoted subject and servant of the British Oovernmeot."’* 
The defence taken by the Kawab was undoubtedly very 
strong.. Being io close proximity to Delhi, with all bis people 
against the British, aod his soldiery and the commanders baviog 
Tull sympathy for the rebels’ cause, be could not be expected 
to have played any substantial role in favour of the British. But 
the military court did uot lake any such factor into consideration, 
probably on the testimony of C.T. Metcalfe who bad earlier sworn 
that if he were alive and the Eoglish came out successful io the 
struggle, he would make the Nawab suffer for the maltreatment 
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be bad received at tbe Nawab's baodt duriog the RevoU.^^ la 
8A atmosphere surcharged with the spirit of revenge artd vindic¬ 
tiveness, tbe Court gave lU verdict against the Nawab thoa: 
Having found the prisoner guilty of the chargee preferred 
agaiast himi do sentence bim, Abdur Rehman Kban, Nawab 
of JhBi)dr to be hanged by the neck untU be be dead, and 
the court further sentences him to forfeit all his property and 
effects of every description.^^ 

A graphic description of the details of the execution of tbe 
Nawab on 23 January IS5S is furnished by ZakaUllab Khio, 
a summary of which Is as follows: 

The time cf hanging was evening (^hpeihar). All the 
gates of the city were closed. A company of tbe European 
baud came playing on ibeir musical instrum eat and stood 
before tbe Kotwali (Cbaodnl Cbowk). Tbe prince was 
brought from tbe (Red) Fort on a wooden cart. He was 
made to alt oo It on his feet (ukarim). His hands were tied on 
back (masbken kasna) and covered witb a piece of cloth. 
Tbe European spectators sat oo al) sides. When tbe prince 
was brought to the gailowa and the plauk was removed, 
and the priocc suite red death, tbe Europeans siitiug nearby 
felt jubiliant and joyful.^ 

Another eye-witness, a European army officer, observes 
that the Nawab was humiliated even at tbe gallows. During 
such executions, be remarks, the Europeans used to bribe the 
executioners to keep them (Mutineers) long time banging as 
they liked to see tbe criminals dance a 'pandies horn pipe*, as 
they termed the 'dying struggles’ of (be victims’. Tbe Nawab 
was also a 'long time dying*.*’ 

lU 

AttsfAD ALt OS FAftauKHNAOAtt: Farrukhnagar, a small state with 
an area of 22 square miles and a population of was 

founded in 1714 by one Dalel Khan Biloch of Basbirpur, 
near Farrukbnagar, as a grant from Emperor Muhammad 
Sbab. It was a big state then, but on account of the failure 
of its fourth ruler Ise Khan to render prompt service to (he 
British In 1803 during the Anglo-Maraiha struggle the British 
reduced its size.’* Ise Khsn was succeeded by Yakub Ali who 
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proved to be a good ruler. But his successor, Ahmed AU. 
who came to the g.'tdeli io 1850 was made of a dffTereot fibre^ 
—by nil standards a mediocrity. 

During the Uprising of 1857 Abmed did aot play a aigai- 
ficant role. As soon ns he beard of the Delhi outbreak and 
the revolt ot the local poputatioo. he decided to cast his lot 
with Emperor Bahadur Simh. He personally paid a visit to 
Delhi on 12 May and presented a nasr to the Emperor.^ A 
careful study of the petitions and other documents pertaining 
to his dealings during the year 1857 reveals that (he Nawab, 
aloog with his uncle Ghulam Muhammad Kban, consumed 
all his energy In Agbiiog with his neighbour, Rao Tula Ram 
of Rewari,^ in furtherance of his seldsb interests, instead of 
rendering some substantial help to the rebels’ cause with 
men, money and material.^ 

After the recapture of Deihi, the British put the Nawab oa 
trial on 12 January 185$, The charges against him were that 
be bad entered into treasonable correspondence with the 
rebels; bad helped them with arms, other necessary things and; 
bad usurped authority over the pargana of Shorn, a British 
territory. “ 

The Nawab pleaded ’not guilty* and presented his state¬ 
ment of defence on 22 January (858. He stated: 

My uncle Gbulam Muhammad Kban la and has been a 
seditious character. . .. When the outbreak of the rebellion 
took place at Delhi, depending upon the influence and 
support of his father-in-law, Mohammad Hussain Kban, 
who bad become Adjutant in the army, Ohulam Muham¬ 
mad Khan accompanied by some 50 or dO serwars or Infau* 
trymeo came forcibly (o Farrukbnagar. removed me from 
my seat asetaief of the estate, made me a pHsouer, seized 
my seal and constituted himself master of my territory... . 
Correspondence must have been maintained by Gbulam 
Muhammed Khan. .. 1 had not the power nor the presump¬ 
tion of power that I should have taken possession of 
Bhora.^* 

This statement of defence did not contain a grain of truth. 
No substantial evidence was put forward iu support of the 
contention (bat he was actually s helpl^s prisoner in the hands 
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of big uncle Obulam Mnbammad Kban.On the other haiid,taaDy 
of the petitions writceu by him to Eotperor Bahadur Shab bore 
bisaigoaturcs and seal impressioos. Ooe of bU petitions to 
the Emperor dated 2 September 1S57, asking tor a title of 
distinction, is enongh to prove ebat these petitions were written 
by the Nawab bimself and none elae.^^ There is also (be evi' 
denceof Munshi /iwan Lai that be had presented himself in the 
court of Emperor Bahndur Shab on 31 July.^ Ocenpation 
of Bhora by his troops under his uncte Zafar Var Khan is 
quite well-known. He was driven out from Bhora by the 
forces of Tula Ram in the month of August 1857, against 
whom he made several representations in the court of Emperor 
Bahadur Shab. 

On 22 January the Court gave its verdict against the Nawab. 
He was held guilty of the charges preferred agaiost him and 
in consequence tbereof the sentence of death by hanging and 
forfeiture of all property and eStets of every descrip tioo was 
passed. The Nawab was banged at Kotwali in the Cbandai 
Cbowk of Delhi at 4 p.m. on 23 January 1858,** 

IV 

Nahar SiNOHOr BaliabhoArii: Bailabhgarh, a small state in 
the vicinity of Delhi, with an area of about 190 sq. miles and 
a population of 57,000,was founded in the first decade of the 
18th century by one Gopal Singh Jot. Raja Nabar Singb 
the ruling chief at the time of (he Uprising was a deseed ant 
of his. But unlike bis fotefatbers Nabar was timid and 
weak-minded.** 

When Nabar beard tbe news of the outbreak of tbe revolt oo 
11 May, be did not think it proper to rise against tbe ^invin¬ 
cible’ British power. But since he was very close to Delhi, 
tbe centre of the rebels, and bis entire state was up in arms 
against the British, he had no choice but to cast his lot with 
Emperor Bahadur Sbah.*^ He addressed several letters to 
Bahadur Sbah.** He also sent a deteclimeot of bis cavalry 
consisting of some 30 ro>var; under Dsfedar KaUuidar Bax to 
Delhi*' and deputed his confidential agent to tbe Imperial 
Court.But he did not present himself at tbe Court, despite 
several requests of the Emperor to this eSbet, aud avoided 
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going there by exteadiog some pretext or the other/^ Nor 
did he comply wiih Bahadur Sbab's requests for the supply 
of monBy.** 

If fact, the Ra]a wanted to play a safe game, and the only 
safe game at that time was a double game. Accordingly, he 
extended help to the British autborilics too. He managed the 
main road between Ballabbgarh and Delhi fa accordance with 
the instruct loos of Emperor Bahadur Shah,^’ but allowed the 
British officials and fugitives to go without check. Nor did 
be prevent them from passing through bis territory.^ His 
men took care of the comfort and safety of W. Ford, who 
travelled through the region.^ Harvey, the Commissioner 
of Agra, met the same treatment when be came near Ballabh- 
garh with his force. He was supplied with rations aod other 
necessaries. Besides, he was personally requested by the 
Raja to stay in his fort at BaUabbgarb.^* 

He wrote letters to nearly all the British officials around 
him. On 24 May be wrote a letter to Ford iaforming him 
that tbe parganas of Palwal, Pall and Fatebgarh had been 
occupied by him on behalf of the British Ooveroment.*' 
Later he wrote letters to Colvin, the Lieuteoaot-Oovernor of 
Agra,” General Anson, the CommandeMn-Chief of the Bri¬ 
tish forces,** Canning, tbe Governor*General,** Harvey, the 
Commissioner of Agra Division,** Keith-Young, the Judge 
Advocate-General in Delhi,** Grcaibed, the Agent In Delhi,** 
"professing extreme loyalty to the British Government and 
conveying occasional state scraps of Information regarding 
the state of affairs In Delhi and tbe progress of the siege”.** 
He sent bis accredited agent to the British Camp before 
Delhi** and sent 'daily news* to them through him after collec¬ 
ting the same from his men stationed in Delhi.** A few days 
before tbe fall of Delhi, be sent three elephants, 97 horses, 27 
bullocks, 25 guns and accoutrements of many sorts to the 
British.*’ 

But all these steps could hardly please the British wbo were 
aware of tbe Raja's double dealing. Consequently, they appre¬ 
hended him after the fall of Delhi, and brought him to trial 
on 19 December 1S57.** Tbe charges against him were 
that he held treasonable corRSpondeoce with the rebels; 
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beeped them with neo, money and material m wagfog war 
agaiaU the British and; u$urj>e<] uolawtpl authority over the 
British pargaea of Palwal.** 

The Raja pleaded 'aot'guiUy*nQd preseoied hisstatemeat of 
defence through his Attoroey^ K.M. Courtney. The Raja coo* 
fessed that a fbw messengers from Emperor Bahadur Shah bad 
gained admittance to hts presence, replies had been sent to the 
royal shugqas, and in one case fi present of a few gold moharj 
had also been sent to the king. Hia Attorney put forth cortvio' 
clog reasons to account for this kind of behaviour of his client: 
This was from actual compulsion when lo case of a refu¬ 
sal to comply with the demand of a small nasr or present 
to a king, backed by an army of 40 to 50,000 men, 
would have been considered as a mad, desperate, and 
hopeless task for my client 10 be placed as he was so close 
to the headquarters of the rebellious army, when ia 
case of refusal be might any merniog have beheld the 
march of a portion of that army against his devoted self 
and family from whom he could expect no mercy. 

He posed the whole problem before the court in a personal 
way asking (hem the solution thereof: 

What would you yourselves have done^had you had the 
ancestral property and dominions of the prisoner now 
before you and (bad) been situated like him in so pre¬ 
carious a situation, with treacherous and evil advisors 
suTfOundiog you on every side, your owo lillie troops in 
mutiny andwantiag every moment to take the road to 
Delhi and join the ‘Deen Ki Larai* or religous war?^ 

The Attorney gave account of the Raja's aborts at saving 
the Uvea of several Europeans and Christians, such as, Michael 
Taylor, Reeds and Spencer. He explained in detail how bis 
client had apprehended and sent to the British auiboritleB at 
Delhi, Bisha Singh and Risba Singh, chieftains of the Gujars 
of Dadri (for whom an apprehension reward of R$. 14,000 
had been offered) along with 83 other rebels. Nest, be 
denied hisclieal's having sent any help to Emperor Bahadur 
Shah except a small detachment of cavalry under Rlsaldar 
Kalaadir Bax, who instead of rendering any service to the 
Emperor sent 'Delhi intelligence’ to the Raja who lu turn 
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passed it 00 to tbe British authorities.’* In reply to the charge 
that the Raja had usurped the British territory of Palwal, 
his Attorney produced bis (the Raja*s) letters sent to the high 
British ofl^clals. For iostaoce. he wrote to the Lleuteoaot* 
Governor of Agra: "As a chief and ally of the British Oovero- 
meat, I have takeo measures for the protection of the 
district contiguous to mine, as all (he British civil oiScers 
have hed through fhar of being murdered 

The solid nod weighty defence put forth by the Raja could 
not extinguish the fire of revenge burning m the hearts of 
the Britons who constituted the commission. It was unanimously 
decided by them on 2 January 1858 that' 'the Raja is guilty of the 
charges preferred against him, with the exception to the word 
'money* of which the Court acquit him". In consequence, they 
sentenced him to "be hanged by neck untii be be dead and 
further to forfeit all his property and effects of every descrip¬ 
tion".’® 

On 9 January 1858 Raja Nahar Singh was hanged at 
Kotwali in Chandnl Chowk. Delhi,’* in tlic same manner as tlie 
other chiefs of the Division,’* 

A careful reading of the trial proceedings of the Raja of 
Bailabbgarh shows (hat the Rioa was not‘at heart a traitor to 
the British Government'’® and ‘vindictiveness and hasty judge- 
ment* Jed to the unjust loss and life and property of ‘an ally of 
tiie British*.” The people, in and outside India, severely 
criticised the Government, who 'in the presence of stubborn 
facts of aid and protection offered by the Raja of Ballabbgarh', 
did not deem him 'worthy of pardon or a punishment lighter 
than that of beheading'.’® 

V 

AKSiAf. Alt OP Pat AUDI: Pataudi was a small state with an area 
of 74 square miles and a population of 6, 600, mostly Hindus.’® 
The state was a creation of the British, a gift to a Faiz Talab 
Khan by Lord Lake in 1806 for his meritorious services during 
the Anglo-Marfitha strife of 1803,“ Nawab Akbar Ali suc¬ 
ceeded him iu 1829.®* 

During the Uprising of 1857 Nawab Akbar All add^ssed 
several letters to Bahadur Shah showing biui entire devotion 
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find faithfiiloess. But this w&s only Hp allegiaace becaiue be 
did oot help (be Emperor by meo, money a ad material.*’ Oa 
the other hand be showed full loyalty ead faitbfuloess to the 
British, aod gave protectioo to army European fugitives for 
several days.** TbeBrltisb authorities tooka lealeot viewof 
bis activities during the crisis and he went uapuoisbed. 

VI 

Kassan Ali Khan OP OuiANA: The stale of Dujaoa with an 
area of 100 square miles and a population of 27,000” was given 
to one Abdus Samad Kbaa in 1S05 for hU services during the 
Anglo•Maralba strife of 1803.** Ho was a good wise chief 
who managed the affairs of bis state well. He was succeeded 
by Dunde Khan who remained in saddle until LSSO whan he 
was succeeded by his son Hasan All Kbao.** Hassao Ali was a 
kind-hearted Hawab and bis subjects liked him very much,*’ 
In the Uprising of 1857, tbe Nawab did oot play any sigol' 
ficant role. Except for his visits to the Conrt of Bahadur 
Shall,** be does oot seem to bave rendered any useful service to 
tbe rebels’ cause. The British took a leoieni view of his actl* 
vities also and let him go free. 

VII 

Bahadur Jang Khan op BAHADuaoARtt: Babadurgarh, a small 
state with an area of d8 square miles and a populaCloa of 
14,400 persons,** was founded by Ismail Khan, the younger sod 
of Nawab Nizabat Kban, tbe founder of tbo Jbajjar atate.*'^ 
Bahadur Jang succeeded him la IB06, os a minor of yeara, 
Tbe Nawab of Jbajjar managed the affairs of tbe state during 
bis minority* and when he come of ago, he led a dissolute life, 
As a result the state was !a a deplorable coodltion in 1857.*’ 

On 13 May, Emperor Bahadur Shah sent a message to the 
Nawab direoting him to come in person to the Imperial Court. 
To this be sent a reply tbirteen days later showing hb inability 
to attend the Court on accouot of chaos, confusion and disorder 
in bis state. However, he promised to come to Delhi as soon 
as law and order was restored. He did not seem to have rend¬ 
ered any service to the Emperor except paying a nazr of four 
gold mohars through his physician Pfr Badhshah Kbaa and 
laywer Lacb liman Singb.'* 
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These facts were taken note of favourably by tbe British*’ 
after tbe fall of Delhi (20 Sepcetbber 1SS7J aod the Nawab was 
sot put before the Military Court oo (be recommeadatioo of 
tbe Commissioner of the Delhi Dlvisloo. He was tried by an 
ordinary court instead.** Tbe court deprived him of bis terri¬ 
torial estates, the total revenue of which Amounted to about 1^ 
lekb of rupees per aonoto. In return the Nawab was given 
monthly pension of 1,000/ rupees, plus Rs. 4000/ per annum 
to be given to his mother, widows of his father and oilier blood 
relations.** The Nawab was not permitted to resident Dudri 
’a&d was removed to Lahore.** 

vni 

Aminudoin op LOBARtJ: Nawab Aminuddin of Loharu, a 
small state measuring 230 8<i. miles with a population of 
18,000** behaved like his other fellow-princes. He played a 
game of duplicity: on tbe one haad he paid lip allegiance to 
Emperor Bahadur Shah** and on the other he was in secret 
commuoicaiion with the British.** After tbe fali of Delhi, 
tbe British did not take any serious view of his activities and 
pardoned bim.'** 

IX 

Raja Bahadur Singu of Jind: The state of find (area 376 sq. 
miles and population 56,024)^*^ enjoyed a big name in Ksryana 
iind Papjab.^** It was founded, with other Sikh states In the 
region, in 1763 by Gajpat Singh, a great-grandson of Phul. the 
founder of (be Phulklao Mir/and tbe maternal grandfathei of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh.*®* In 1857, Raja Sarup Singh,*®* the 
foortb descendant of Raja Gajpat Singb was on the gaddi~ He 
,waa a brave mao with an ordinary intellect, certainly a type 
who would behave coflseivaiively at the time of crisis. 

On hearing tbe news of the Delhi Gprisiog, Sarup Singb 
chose to take sides with the British (12 May). He despatched 
two messengers to tbe Commissioner of ibec/r-S'ar/e/y States to 
solicit orders fbr him. On May 14, (be Commissioner asked 
him to proceed to Kama I with his troops. He at once coll- 
ected some 800 of his men from the infantry and cavalry regi* 
menu and reached Karoal on May 1$. Here he undertook the 
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defence of that city ead its cnntoDmeoc,^ Prom Kamal the 
Raja seat a deUcbmest to secure the bridge of boats at. 
Baglipat, 20 miles north of Delhi, enabling the Meerut force 
to cross tile Yamuoa and Join the Delhi Field Force under 
General Bernard.^^^ Besides» Jind troops secured the Oraod' 
Trunk Roud from Karoal to Delhi.^" 

Besides this, tlte Raja made a sobslantfal contribution of 
supplies of various kinds for the use of the Delhi Field Force. 
These were despatched by him in three instalments: first of all 
he sent 77 hackneys, 191 camels, SO donkeys, 10 bearers and 
r,000 maunds of aiia, I IS maunda ofg/ier, 100 mauads of dul 
and 1,000 maunds of gram to comroissariut department at 
Ambala;‘^^ theo he seat 144 hackneys, 207 camels, 97 donkeys, 

5 bdfTalows, 13 bearers and 1,118 maunds of aita, 31 maunds 
ofg/ree, 22 maunds of dal and 165 maunds of gram to Karoal 
a few days laier;*'" and finally he despaIcbed 200 bullocks for 
artillery guns, 600 carriages, 50 hackneys, 62 donkeys, J3 mules, 

7 tattus, 966 maunds ofaita, 36 maunds ofgA<?eand 5 maunds 
oidal to Allpur near Delhi. 

Oft June 7, Sirup Singh personally joined ibe British camp 
at Alipur and fought the following day at BadlUKi-Sarai. His 
troops behaved very well in the battle and were complimented 
by the Commander'ia Chlef who sent one of the captured guns 
to lire Rnja as a presem. On June 19, the find troops helped In 
repulsing the Nasirabad forces which had attacked the campf 
and on the 21 St they repaired the bridge of boats at Baghpat 
though later it bad to be destroyed as the Mutineers had attack* 
ed the Raja in overwhelming numbers, compelling hioi to 
retreat. The forces under their Commandant Kahan Singh,, 
took a prominent part In the last assault of the Cify, sealing 
the walls side by side with the English troops.’^ 

Sarup Singh was the only chief present with the British 
army at Delhi. After the fall of Delhi, he returned to Jind, 
but not his troops. He left 25 men for service at the Larsoli 
tesbll, and the same number at Delhi. Ke sent a detachment 
of 200 men with General vao Courtlandt to Hassi and 100 men 
under their Commander Khan Singh to Jhajjar with Col. 
Lawrence. Besides these, 250 Jind troops remained stationed 
at Rohtak, 50 ai Gohana, about 20 miles to the north, till 
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these parganas were fairly settled for good. The Rajaw as 
greatly rewarded, as we shall see later, for these services.^^ 

X 

OrKfftt States ; The ruler of Kalsia state Sardar Sobha Siogh 
also rendered 'meritorious* services to the British. He guarded 
many ferries on the river Yamuna above Delhi and held a 
police post at Dadupur. He also provided men for patrolling 
(he main road between Kalha, Ambala and Ferozepur, Besides, 
be sent ICO of bis men to Awadh. The British Goverment 
rewarded liis son Lebna Siogh for these valuable servJces.^ti 
Similarly Sardar Jiwan Singh, the Chief of Buria state 
remained loyal and exteoded all sorts of help to the British. 
He was also suitably rewarded for his loyal services.tts 

XI 

Thb lAOiEtDAits: As noted above, them were eleven important 
Jaglrdars in Haryana during the period under review. In the 
revolt, all of them, Nawab Mubammad AU ofRunjpura, Bhai 
Jasmer Singh and Anofch Siogh of Araauli, Nawab Ahmed 
Ali Khan of Kama!, Sardars Rartap Singh, Kisbao Siogh 
and Dbarm Singh of Shahabad, Sardars Natha Singli and 
A mar Singh of Dll anaura, Sardar Kehar Siogh and Sbamshcr 
Siogh of Tangaur, Sardar Jawala SinghofJharauli. Sardars 
Ram Siogh and IGtao Siogh of Shamgarh, Hawab Aman ullah 
Ansari of Panjpat, Sardar Tiwan Singb of Shahzadpnr, Sardar 
Rattan Siogh of Mustafabad remaloed loyal, keeping their men 
under their control and extending whatever help they could 
by way of supplying men, money and material to the British. 
They were suitably rewarded for their loyal services, after the 
Revolt.*^* 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that during the 
1857 crisis Che chiefs and Jaglrdars of Haryana behaved in a 
manner most nabecoming of the leaders of men who fought to 
oust a foreign power from their land. 
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CHAPTER VJZr 


RESTORATION OF BRITISH RULE 


I 

WehavesecQ in the preceding chapters that the people 
of Haryana • had freed most of the region from the British 
control by the end of May 18S?. Unfortunately, however, 
they could not retain their independence because of inadequate 
leadersbip, poor planning, bad organisation and iosufficieot 
resources. Tbe edilice of their nchievement coUupscd, sooner 
than expected, as tbe fblowing discussion will sliow. 

II 

HissAR District: In the first weeV of June, General van 
Counlandt,‘the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur, Attacked 
tbe Hissar district on instructions from John Lawrence, the 
Chief Commissioner of Panjab. His forces consisted of 670 
men and two guns. Captaia Robertson acted as a political 
officer under blm * 

The General started his operation with the porgana of 
Sirsa where he encountered opposition from Nur Sumad Khan, 
the Nawab of Raoia.’ A pitched battle waa fought at Udhan, 
a small village near Rania oo 17 June. The N&wab's mea 
fought like dare devils but tbe British firearms played a vital role 
in the contest. As many as 530 of the Nawab's men fell 
fighting as the victory went to van Courtlandt. The Nawab 
ejected bis escape, but he was caught while passing (brougb 
theLtrdhiana District aad condemned Co death by banging.* 

On June 18, the village of Chetravan, where Capt. Hillard 
aad bis brother^ia^law were killed, was attacked. The assault 
came so suddenly that tbe villagers could neither come out to 
fight nor flee away to save their lives. They were ruthlessly 
butchered and their booses were burnt Co ashes * Next day 
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the British attacked ICbaira. Uoiflce the residents ofChatra* 
vaD« the vihagers here were oa guard and offered a tough battle 
to the enemy. Sut ultimately the British superiority id sum* 
ber aod firearms agalo decided the fate of the battle. As many 
a$ 300 villagers died Ogbting,* 

Overjoyed with the victory, van Courtlaodt wenttoSiraa 
on 20 June. About 1^00 men and two guns of the Raja of 
Bikaner joined him there.’ The General sent the Bikaner 
cootingect under Capt. Pcarse to Hissar vinBhadra, whereas 
he himself stayed back to reduce the pargana of Sirsa. This 
took the Oeneral a little more than a fortnight.^ Meaowhite 
J>e&rse reached Hisssr (26 Jixae) and he reestablished British 
authority there. On S July the General also left Sirsa for 
Hissar. On the way, he met with stiff opposition at the 
hands of the inmates of the villages through which he passed. 
However, lie conquered them easily. He reached Hissar 
on 17 July. The local populniloo, especially the BhaCCis, 
Rnaghars, Pachhadasnod others in and around Hissar were mer* 
cllesaly slaughtered. The house of Prince Muhammad Azim 
was plundered aod destroyed and his Begum was captured.* 

leaving ft strong garrison force under Capi. Ml Id way at 
Hissar, van Courtbndt proceeded to Hansi. There the rebels 
had collected in large numbers. But ibe arrival of the British 
force had the desired e^ct aod the rebels fled away without 
offering any fight. Here van Courtlaadt realised that his coming 
away from Hissar was not ‘worth the gain resultiog from the 
setllemcDt of the Hanti pargsna, for os soon ns he stepped out 
of Hissar, Prince Muhammad Azim attacked the eity with a 
big force coosfsting of 1,500 cavalry, 500 infantry aud three 
guns. His arrival in the region was hailed by the people^ aod 
several thousand of them coiJected round him lO a very short 
time. Tlte Prince was too strong a match for Capt. Mild way and 
although his men fought bravely and took a toll of 300 of the 
rebels they could not stand tor long against the Prince. How¬ 
ever, he did not occupy Hissar for long, because soon after 
the occupation, General van Courtlandt reached the place and 
drove him out.*® 

After (heir exit from Hissar the rebels went towards 
Tosha ra on 25 September. They attacked the tebsil head* 
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quarters, kilted tbe goveroment officials (rehslldar Naodpsl, 
Thaoedar P^arelal aod Qaoango Khazaa Singh), pluodered 
the treasury aad looted the loyalist bankers.’^ Next, they 
directed (heir atieatloa towards Haas! with a view to attackiog 
aad pluadcriiig the telisil headquarters. But vaa Courtlandt 
was OD guard aod he foiled their plan to seize Haas! by 
cheoktag (hem at Hajimpur, a village near Monsi.^' 

Theae reverses were serious enough to cause complete 
demorall^ntion of the rebels. But fortuaately for them, at 
this critical hour, they were reinforced by (he rebel lepoyi 
belong!Dg to the 10th Light Cavalry from Perozepur and a 
coodagent of cavalry from Jhajjar.’* Prince Azin reorganised 
his force but before he could make adequate plaas, be wu 
attacked by a big force uoder Ctpt. Pearso while camping at 
Maognla village. AzicD*i men fought bravely against the 
enemy, but ogalo the superiority in numbers and firearms 
decided the fate of (ho battle. The Prince lost tbc day and 
also400of his men. Azimleft the field with bis followers, 
butwasbotly cbaicd by the enemy. On 30 September he 
fought (he last battle at Jamalpur, where agoia he met the 
same fate.^^ Broken‘hearted at sufTcriag so many defeats, the 
rebel Prince left Hisoar and moved Into the OurgaoD district. 
Mere be jolocd Rao Tula Ram of Rewari and there both 
fought Agnlnst the British at NArnauI on 16 November. 
Nothing was beard of the Prince after the fall ofHatnnul.^' 

The rebellious clemeat thus crushed, General van CourtlondC 
established order throughout the district. The work of perse¬ 
cution also went side by aide. The proprietory rights of 
seven vUlageS'^Maogala, Jamalpur, Hajimpur, Udhan, 
Chatravan, Khaira, and Jodhko were forfeited while heavy 
6aes were levied on scores of ocher villages.'* He bauged 
aearly 133 persons and conlUcaled (heir properties. Fearing 
such a fate thousands of persons ran away to distant places.'^ 
The clever ones changed (heir colours and turned into 
loyalists overoight. The best Instances of (his type are Hukam 
Obaad and Faqir Chand of Hansi who had earlier organised 
the rebeUiOQ in the Hansi pargana but afler the arrival 
of van Courtlandt, became loyalists and served (be British 
cause with complete devotion and loyalty in the revenue depart^ 
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cieQt. But uofoTtuoately for them, their correspoedence 
with Bahadur Shah fell into the bauds of tbe firitiah after the 
fail of Delhi and they were hanged for duplicity.^' 

III 

7HANBSAR DJSTRtCT : In the district of Tbaoesar tbe restora- 
tioQ work was comparatively easy. Lt. Pearson and Capt. 
McKiel (Deputy Commissioner) settled the pargaaas of 
Kaith&l and Ladwa respectively without any difficulty. There* 
after the combined forces of both these officers attacked tbe 
Asandb-Jalmaoa sector. Unlike tbe former places, they met 
with stiff opposition from rebels stationed at tbe villages of 
Asaudfa, Jalmcmo, Dhatru aud Chatura. But finally tbe 
^Hagers were badly defeated. Their houses were plundered 
and burnt to ashes.‘” Tbe District was restored. 

IV 

Panifat district : The British found no big problem Id setti* 
log the district except at Panipat and Bala. At the former place 
the Imain of tbe shrine of Bu All Xalandar gave a tough fight 
to tbe British. But ultimately ^bis forces* were defeated; and 
he was caught and banged.At Bala, a big village about 25 
miles from Karnal* Ram Lai Jat kept the fire of revolt burning 
with full intensity. Capt. Hughes of the 1st Punjab Cavalry came 
to the pargana to settle It in the second week of July. When tbe 
rebels heard of his approacli, several thousands of them collect* 
ed at Bala. The gates of the village were barricaded with 
heavy Umber and 900 matcblockoien and a large number of 
people stood ready to give a tough bloody fight to tbe enemy. 
When Hughes reached near tbe village, the rebels opened fire, 
and brought down one of bis men and two or three horses. 
Hughes made a retreat and after sitting down a short distance 
on the other side of the village which appeared less strongly 
defended, he made a desperate dash and carried it, 'the sowars 
dismounting and tearing down the barricades to effect an 
entrance’. But tbe very next moment (he brave Jnts took a 
quick turn and pounced open them. There was now no 
alternative for Capt. Hughes but to fiee away. In this action 
three of his men were killed and many more were wounded.^ 
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Capt. Hughes, however, did oot give way to despair. He 
moved towards tbe jungle and encamped at a short distance 
from the village. During the night he despatched a messenger 
to Kansal for reiDtorcemeats to fight the rebels. The oews of 
Che defeat of Capt. Hughes spread Id the oeighbourbood. and 
very soon about 3,000 Rangbars came to Bala and after 
joining with the Jata launched as attack on Hughes' camp 
m the morning (14 July). Hughes could oot stand the assault 
and he retreated. But then reinforcements comprising two 
guos and a number of cavalrymen of the Wawab ofKarnah 
and 50 sowars of the Patiala Raja soon arrived.** 

Coming up unnoticed the newly arrived force suddenly 
attacked the rebels In the front, which uonerved them. On the 
other hand> Hughes' men felt highly elated and moving up 'by a 
fiaDk manoeuvre’ overpowered them. The rebels lost 100 
lives and iled away.** The next target was the village of Bala. 
The defensive walls nnd the strongly barricaded gates were 
damaged by the artillery fire of Hie British. AC this the 
villagers came out In the open. !n tbe grim battle that ensued, 
the British came out victorious, losing in al( two native officers 
and three troopers.*^ This was the last centre of revolt in 
Panipat. By the end of July the whole of tlie district had 
passed uader the control of the BriHsh. 

Meanwhile Delhi fell (20 September). The defeat of the 
rebels at Delhi, the Qerve*cci3tre of the whole inovemeat. had a 
paralysing elfect on all the other centres of revolt and the 
position of the British improved hundredfold. In high spirits 
and exalted mood they sent out columns In dilTereDC direc¬ 
tions to subdue the people up io arms against (bem. 

V 

ROHTAK District: General van Courtlandt,** the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ferozepur, wss sent to subdue tbe Robtak 
district. His colutoo comisted of a considerable body of native 
levies.^ The news of the fall of Delhi had a demoralising 
effect on the people, and, when the Oeoeral reached there be 
found that his Job was very easy: 

The large villages all over the District submitted without 
a blow? many mutinous scidiers surrendered to bim; the 
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roada were opened; and on the 26tb September he bad so 
far reduced tbe large district of l^ohiak of aubmisaioDi 
that H was possible to re establish tbe civil authorities, 
and even to collect revenue.^ 

VI 

ouroaOn Dtmicr: On 2 October 1S57. Brigadier General 
Showers led out a column from Delhi of 1,500 meo with a 
light field battery, 18 (wo-pounder guns end two small tnorUrs, 
to punish the Gujars in and around Tughisqabad, 
Gurgaon and Bewari; to attack and destroy Rangbar 
insurgent borsemea ... Id the vicinity of the latter place; to 
attack also and destroy Bao Tula Ram and bis followers 
and to raze his fort (at Re war j); to annex the King's Jagir 
ofKotqasim; and in conjunction with tbe civil officers, to 
settle tbe Ourgaon district ... M 
The column realized its first two aims without any 
difficulty. The Gujars and Rangbars 'around Tugblakabad, 
Gufgaon, and Rewarl slipped away on its advent.' It bad, 
however, light skirmish with some Rewerr-joM'O/'j on 5 October 
at Pataudi, 37 miles from Delhi, la words of Hodsoo, who 
accompanied the coluoin: "They fired at our advance and bolted 
at speed'’.« 

Tbe column's next attack was on Rewari which was still 
held by Kao Tula Ram. The situation was serious and the 
Rao foresaw that a fight with tbe British forces la 
the mud fort of Rampura, in (he changed circumstances 
after tbe fall of Delhi, wouldresuKlotbecompletcdestnic- 
tioD of bis army without any serious loss to the British. So 
be left his fort before Showers’ arrival 

Tbe British column reached Rewari on 6 October. The 
fort of Rewari (Rampura) was taken without any opposltiou. 
It was found armed with twelve guns and mortars ‘alt In posi* 
tioQ at (he ramparts ready losded’.^^ Irntned lately after tbe 
occupation of tbe fort of Rewari Brigadier*General Showers 
sent a ruessenger to Tula Rnm telliag him that “if he would 
come in and give blmself up, as well as his ^ns and arms, he 
should be treated on bis merits”.*^ But the Rao turned down 
the inducement.Showers stayed at Rewari fora week and 
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settled the villageB around it. Then, oo 12 October, he left 
for JatueaDa'* where Eome honemen of tbe Navab of Jhajjar 
l^ad collected. These sowars had no nerve to oppose the 
colufflos and they surrendered without resistaoce.^ Next, 
goiog vio Kosli, Ladain, Matanhail, the columo reached 
Chhuchhakwas (about 10 railes from Jhajjar). the hunting resort 
of the Nawab of Jhajjar, on Jd October,*’ The Brigadier* 
General contacted the Nawab at once and toM him the 
decisioo of the Government that he should be arrested and 
tried. Th« Nawab surrendered to tbe Brigadjcr*Geoeral, who 
made him a prisoner at once,” 

Next day <17 October), the British column attacked Jhajjar. 
Id Ibis venture it was helped by a reinforcement from tbe 
camp before Delhi sent under Captain Sanford and Mackenzie.** 
On bearing of attack, the forces of the Nawab, most of whom 
bad already left the town during tbe night, fled away.** Thus 
tbe fort of Jhajjar, containing 21 guns, J0,000 stand of arms, 
horses and elephants was occupied without any oppositioo.*^ 
Tbe prisoner Nawab was sent to Delhi under C.T. Metcalfe** 
in the afternoon (17 October) and tbe ad m to isi ration of the 
State was entrusted to Col, Lawrence, the officer commanding 
(he Kashmiri troops** and 600 Patiala foot and 200 horse.** 

After making these arrangcraents Showers divided hia 
qolumn into two parts. The hrat part comprising Hodson's 
Horse and thefith Dragon’s Guards under Col. Gustance and 
Capt. Hodson was despatched to Kaoond. the treasury fort 
of Jhajjar Nawab via Hahar and Kannia, at 3 a .m. OD 19 
October. He himself marched with tbe remainiog troops to 
Dadri. There be arrested the Nawab of that place without 
encountering any opposition** and having sent bin (o Delhi, 
marched to Kanond. 

Col. Gustance’s men moved speedily (about three miles in 
an hour) towards tbeir destination (Kanond). They halted for 
a while at Nahar, 30 miles front Jhajjar, where they were joined 
by a portion of General CourUandt’s force, some troops led 
by Dick Lawrence from Rohtak and 120 men of Pearse's 
Horse.*' Here a party of rebels from Jbajjar and Delhi attack¬ 
ed them but they were soon defeated. The rebels lost 40 of 
tbeir men, 50 cavalry horses and a few nine-povndcr guns.** 
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Ttiereafter, tbe British forces resumed their march and 
reached Kanood at about 7 a. m. where they captured one of 
the strongest, best pianned and best kept forts in India without 
firing a shot.^ There 14 heavy guns, one d>incb moitar, two 6^ 
pounder guns and a large quantity of small arms and 
ammunition fell in their hands. Besides that, the Nawab's 
treasure amouatiog to 5 lakhs of rupees was also seized.^* 
Meanwhile, Showers (with the mam column) reached Kaoood 
(20 October) where Col. Gustance welcomed Leaving 

Capt. Tozer in command of the garrison (comprising a wing 
of the 23rd Panjnb Infantry and 12 men of Tobaoa Horse) 
Showers left for Delhi via Rewari, Parrukhsoagar. Ballabh* 
garb, Tauru and Sobna on 22 October.• 

Xt is quite interestiog (hat the fall of Delhi and the presence 
of Brig. Showers' column m the region had no effect on (he 
people of Gurgaon, especially in the Mewat territory; the fire 
of revolt was still burning in every village. This made Show¬ 
ers very uneasy and be decided to reduce this region before 
going back to Delhi. It was not an easy job, however. The 
difficulties that he confronted are besc described in Showers* 
own words; 

From the time I entered the Gurgaon district, I was in 
enemies' country, that in all my encauspnents and during 
every march I was exposed to the attacks by the enemies' 
horsemen .... I had to anticipate attacks from every village 
that I passed, where I had to be coatioually on aleit against 
aneoemy.... It may well be luderstood that the protection 
of captured property was of secondary coaiideratioo.** 
BatlUog with the villagers on the way. Showers went to 
Farrukbnagar Ahmed All Khan, tbe Kawab of this place 
surrendered without any resistance. He was arrested and sent 
to Delhi.” Aftertbis Showers left for Ballabhgarh. On the 
way, a few miles short of Sohna he met with tough opposi¬ 
tion. Tbe villagers attacked the British column and killed 
about 60 of their men in a haod-to-haod fight. An eye«witnesa 
gives an ifiterestiog account of tbe exploits of a brave Mewati 
In this strife : 

A Mewati, a huge fellow, armed with shield and sword 
was put up half way down the KM (pit) at our feet. 
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Twenty shots were fired; but ao, tbe bold fellow held 
steadily oa spricglng from rock to rock, desceoding to tbe 
bottom of the dell, and then mouQtiog tbe opposite rock.^ 
-The brave man, who put up this heroic show for quite a loog 
time, was uUimatoly killed by tbe Guides. 

The column remained around Sobaa aud Tauru for a few 
days and then leaving the tract in tbe charge of a Gorkba 
detachment of the late 22 NT. under Cnptain Drurornood, 
Showers went to Ballabhgarh (31 October). There ho sent 
word to tbe Raja to present himself aod surrender bis fort. 
Tbe Raja complied with the Brigadier's orders. He was at 
once apprehended and sent to Delhi.*' Tbe British troops 
plundered bis fort and palace. Tbe Raja’s women folk were 
deprived of their ornaments and then stripped naked.** 

The Brigadier*General returned to Delhi in tbe first week of 
November with immense booty (valued at £70,000), 70 guns 
and a large quantity of ammunition, besides the prisoner-ebiefi 
of tbe region.** But despite all these apparently Impressive 
gains, tbe Brigadier-General's campaign could hardly be 
called successful. In any case he bad failed Co realise bis 
main aim, that of capturing Tula Ram, or his cousin Kjshan 
Singh of Rewari, or General Abdus Samad Kban of Jhajjar, or 
Muhammad Azim of Bhatlu, who had acted as nudes of revolt 
in the various districts of Haryana. In a way the attack of 
Showers came as a blessing in disguise to these persons—they 
left tbeir respective places on Showers' approach and moved 
into tbe northern Rajasthan (Sbekhawati) where they met a 
rebel force, the Jodhpur Legion** and formed a Junction with 
jt.*^ Then they marched to Rewari and reoccupied it." But 
strategically speaking, Rewari was not a good place to camp, 
so they abandoned it in tbe first week of November and occu** 
pied Namau!. This was a strong palace. According to Coi. 
Malksoo: 

It lay under a bi|] about fonr hundred feet high, wbkb 
formed part of a ridge extending some miles to the soutb- 
east. It was covered in front... by low walls, forming 
admirably defensive cover. A large and well-filled tank 
with steep banks, standing much above the surrounding 
p)aiQ» distant only about two hundred yards from the 
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village^ &n6 comiaaodiog tbe road to it, afforded anotber 
strong position which isfastry might advantageously have 
occupi^. The ground to the Icf^ was broken and uneven, 
but the plain in front was level and broad, admirably adap* 
(ed to the movements of cavoriy, in which am the rebeis 
were very strong.^* 

The British authorities at Delhi (General Peony) were 
alarmed by these developments. They seat a strong coluoon 
composed of the 1st Fusiliers, the 7tb Panjnb iDfantry, u troop 
of Horse Artillery (the 3rd Brigade), a heavy battery of 9*lncb 
howitzers and IS-pounders, a portion of the Corps of Guid^ 
and die Multam Horse,‘Mo all about 1,500 tn number under 
Colonel Oerrard, ‘an officer of conspicuous merit*.** The 
column leP Delhi on 10 November 1857 and reached Rewari 
three days later. They at once occupied the fort of Rampura. 
Here they were joined by two squadrons of the Carabineers.*^ 
After a day’s rest at Rewari (Rampura). Gerrard proceed¬ 
ed to Narnaul via Kanood (Mabendragarb)*^ and reached 
there la the evening la the night he was joined by the 
Haryana Field Force** comptisieg the 23rd PanJab Infantry, 
Patiala Infantry and Haryana Infantry.** At about 1 a.m. 
on 16 November. Oerrard marched to Narnual. The distance 
was about 14 miles** but the sandy nature of the ground made 
(he inarch rather difficult. The guns could only be dragged along 
with difficulty and the infantry had to halt again aod again to 
give them time to catch up.’* In consequence, the column reached 
Nasibpur, a small village, two miles north-west of Narnual 
at 12 o’clock and halted for a short rest ** But they had hard¬ 
ly relaxed for a while when '*cbey saw a little cloud of dust ris¬ 
ing over a sloping ground at their front”. It was a rebel force 
advBocing to pounce upon the British after having abandoned 
their strong fort in the centre of that town.** From mUitary 
point of view it waa really a blander on tbe part of the Indians 
to have become impatient and chosen to take the offensive 
.instead of awaiting ao attack by the British, “for so strong 
was indeed their position that had they bad tbe patience to 
await attack, Gerrard would have found that alt bis work had 
been cut out for him.”** Anyway, the British forces at once 
stood ready at the orders of their CommuuderCoi. Gerrard—the 
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Carabineers and (he Guides oa (be right linked lo (be ecoire 
by a \ving of the 7tb Panjabi Infantry and six light guos. In tbe 
centre the 1st Fusilleri. (be heavy iS'pounders, a cornpaoy 
of ibe Guides Infantry and the 23rd Panjab infantry. Connec¬ 
ting the centre with the Irregular Cavalry and Multan! Horse 
on (he left and protected by the Sikh Infantry, were four light 
Sikh guns.’* 

Tlie action began a little before 12 o'clock.'* The 6rst 
Indian charge was irresistible and tbe British fcrces scattered 
before them like chalT before the wind. The Patialu Infuatry 
and the MulUni Horse on tbe British left were completely 
disheartened.” The whole of the right Hank fled. But at (his 
juncture the Guides and the Carabineori came (o their rescue 
and saved tbe situation.’* A graphic picture of tbeir engage- 
ment with the Indian cavalry has been given by Malleson and 
Holmes. *‘The enemies (Indians) net (he shock of tbe Guides 
and tlio Carabineers right gallantly", remarked Holmes.” 
Malleson said: 

It woi a gallant conflict. Never did (he enemy (Indians) 
fight better. There was neither shirking nor flineblng, 
Never wos there a charge more galleac, and certainly, 
never were (he British cavalry met so fkirly or in so full a 
swing by tbe rebel force.** 

This violent action did not last long. Tbe English fire, espe¬ 
cially of (be artillery was too much for (he rebels. The Guides 
and the Carabineers, under tbe cover of tbe artillery fire made 
a heavy attack; and though the rebels *Tought with the 
courage of despair, though they exposed their lives with 
resolution which forbade the thought of yielding, they were 
fairly borne down.*'*^ Next, the let Dengal Fusiliers, swooping 
upon tbe weak Indian artillery, captured some of their guns.** 
This encouraged (be British cavalry on (be right aod (bey 
pressed through the Indian ranks and successfully overpowered 
them on right and in the centre.** 

But soon (he situation took an unexpected (urn when Col. 
Gerrard. tbe British Comtnandaoi, was mortally wounded by 
a musket ball,** with the result that tbe British troops were 
demoralised. Taking full advantage of (he circumstances, 
tbe Indians swooped down upon them. The British could not 
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sUod ibe cborge and tbe MuUaoi Horse fled away in bewil¬ 
derment.'^ The Indian cavalry recaptured its lost guns aod 
ioflicted heavy losses od the eoemy. The right aod the left 
wings of (be British forces were throwo into confusion.'* 

Appreciating the grnviiy of the situation, Major CaulSeld, 
the officiating British Comraaodant, ordered bis artillery to start 
heavy bombardment on the lodian troops and bis cavalry aod 
iofaotrymen to charge straight on with full force into their 
front ranks. The Indians fought back furiously and stood 
their ground. The British artillery fire nevertheless broke their 
backbone and split their force into two parts-^ngaged in the 
close quarter battle and the other fleeing to go out of the 
rooge of tho British guns. Meanwhile, Klshan Singh aod 
Ram Lai. the two best Indian commanders, received musket 
shots and died. This disheartened the Indians and they 
retreated.*’ 

The British resumed advance In the same old order until 
they came to the dry bed of a moaaoonish stream flowing 
between Kasblbpur and Narnaul. The British guns were 
unable to cross the slrcam owing to sand, so they diverged 
to the Tight and took up a position near the Horse Artillery 
guns, whilst the 23td Pasjab Infantry aod Patiala Infantry 
with other units of the cavalry crossed the stream and 
advanced towards the Indian camp.** 

The heavy artillery aod infantry fire confused the Indians, 
and they ran pclUnell in all directions. Mostly, they retreated 
to the town and bid in the buildings. The pursuit of the 
fleeing soldiers was quick aod inexorable, and they were very 
soon driven out of the town after a Jlttle fighting." The 
Indians lost the day and, when the sun went down, there re¬ 
mained none in Narnaul except heaps of corpses here and 
there.** Though Tula Ram and General Samad Khan escaped,*' 
Rao Kishao Singh,** Ram Lai,** Samad Khan’s son** and 
many other top>ranking officers were killed in the action." 
The British took nine Indian guns aod other standard arms." 
The total loss on the British side was 70 killed and 45 wound* 
ed.*’ They lost their Commander, Col. Gerrard and Capt. 
Wallace, while Lieutenant Oralje, Kennedy and Pearse were 
severely wounded.** 
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The battle of Naroaul w&e undoubtedly ooo of the most 
decisive battles of tse Upriaiog of 1857. Tbe Eaglisb felt 
jubUaat over tbeir success in tliiscoaf^atatioa,**for, it resulted 
io tbe complete rout of all tbe rebels, sod thus marked up tbe 
close of tbe crucial period of tbo struggle ia the Haryaoa 
region and oortbero Rajasthan. 

But tbe region of Mewat was not yet quiet: it was still 
afire with revolt. In tbe third week of November 1857 Captoio 
Drummond, iochnrge Sobna Sector received intclL'gence 
through the 'native officials' of Sohna, Hathio, and Palwal 
that 'several thousand Meos and a few btiodred cavalry were 
congregated about Kot and Rupraka and bad been attacking 
tbe *loynl Rajput villages* for several days.* Besides, tbey 
also were intent on plundering the Government treasury at 
palwaM^‘ Captain Drummond, with a small force comprising 
a detaebment of Hodsoo's Horse, another of Tchaaa Horse, 
some 120 men of the Kumaon battalion, at once proceeded 
to Rupraka. On the way, he was reinforced by a company 
oftbeXst Paajab lafantry (Coke's) from Bsllabhgarb.^** 

Drummond's force burnt all the Meo villages oa the Sohna- 
Rupraka route and destroyed their crops, Panehaoka, Ocopur, 
Malpuri, Cbilii, Utawar, Kot, Mugla Mitaka, KuUulka, 
Guraksar, Malluka, and Ihanda, were among these unfortu¬ 
nate villages. Wbeu the colunm reached Rupraka, 3,500 Meoa 
and others drawn up hi front of the village met them bravely. 
Though (he Moes fought beroieally, and lost 400 lives, the 
day belonged to the British wbo possessed superior fire power.^** 
The action at Rupraka, says Captain Drummond, was very 
important because 

not only have the Meos been defeated, their villages and 
property burnt and destroyed, but tbe friendly Jat villages 
wbo have hitherto been kept in a state of siege by constant 
' ak^ssion on the part of tbeir enemies are relieved.^** 

In the Raisiua region, Ctifiord the Assistant Collector of 
Gurgaoo played havoc in order to satisfy bis thirst for 
Tengeanie. He wat told that his sister was 
, striped naked at (he Palace (Delhi), tied in that condition to 
. > tbe wheels of gun-carriages, dragged up in the 'Cbandni 
Cbowk’ or Silver Street of Delhi and then, lo the presence 
of King's sons cut to pieces.^* 
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He "h&d it Ofi bis miod that his sister, before beiog murdered, 
was outraged by the rebels". Naturally bis heart burned 
with the desite for revenge. He west from viUage after 
village and destroyed the countryside with fixe and sword. la 
his own words : “He bad put to death all be had come across 
not excepting women and children." But he couJd oot carry 
on bis ruthless campaign for long, for Jie was killed by the 
Meos of Raisina aod Mubammadpur.'^^ 

Sadruddio, as noted above, had collected a large number of 
Mewaiis under his banner. Now he held the pnrgaoa of Pinao* 
ghwa. The Pistrict aulboriiies directed tlteir attention towards 
him in the third week of Novemfaer^on 27 November Capt. 
Ramsay set out with a large force from Palwal io order to 
crush him.^*** The village of Pinaoghwa was their first target, 
but Sadruddio was sol there. The rebels were then at a small 
village called Mahuo. The British force made for that village 
the next day aod reached there at 7 a.m. The Meos took up 
a defensive position io the village. Exchange of shots cooii* 
nued till mid'day. Theo the British troops bombarded the 
village with guns. At the same time three Oorkha regiments 
advanced upoo the village from three directions, and captured 
it in a short Sodruddin and hia men escaped. The 

British out down 23 Mens in the village iocludfog Sadrud* 
djo*s 800 .'^° Making an assessmeot of the fight, Maepbersoo, 
the Joint‘Maglstraie of Gurgaon and the chief actor in the 
actloo at Mabuu, observed: “Atrogether 1 look upoo it as a 
most successful affair,... say about 70 rebels killed.... 
The whole number of the rebels assembled was so small that 
their reaistauce was to me a subject of tbe greatest aurprise,"^^ 

Having crushed (he last of tbe uprisioga io Mewat, the 
column retreated, but not before making a severe example 
of the villages and people suspected to have taken part io tbe 
rebellion. Tbe villages of Sbahpur, Bali Khera, Kerla, Cbitora, 
Nahirika, Gujar Naogla, Babarpur, Kebri were destroyed aod 
many people were killed in the neighbouring vUlages.^^* 

VII 

After the Uprising was crushed, tbe Haryana territory was 
detached from tbe North»West Provinces and merged with 
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Panjab'^ in February 185S. The Paojab system of admiois- 
tratioo was Immediately introduced all over the region, which 
was divided into two divisions: (1) Delfil comprisiog 

the districis of Delhi, Gurgaon and Panipat with divisiorial 
headquarters at Delhi; and (2) ffissar Dimicii, comprising 
the districts of I^issar, Sirs a and Rohtnk along with a portion 
of the confiscated Jhejjar State, with divisional Jicadquarters 
at Hissar. Each Division was placed under a Commissioner 
who had various administrative and political duties to per* 
form. Ke was also a Sessions judge tor criminal triais and 
was the sole appelate and controlling authority in every branch 
of administration. Under him vrere the Deputy Commissioners. 
They were incbarge of (he districts and performed multirarious 
duties, assisted by a staff of Indiao ofHcers who acted as sub¬ 
ordinates in every department.”* 

As regards the 'native states', the policy of the Governnieut 
was very harsh: except for the petty states of Pamudi, 
Dojana and Loharu all others were confiscated. Ballabhgarh 
and Farrukhnagar were merged with the Gurgaon District and 
Jhajjar and Dadri were pracelled out among ilie eight loyal chiefs 
of Panjab. Maharaja Narendra Singh of Patiala got (he 
pargaoa of Narnaul worth Rs. 2,00,000 a year.^'* Maharaja 
Sarup Singh of Jind was given the confiscated estate of Dadri 
worth Rs. 1,03,000 per year, and some villages in the 
Kanond (Mahendra garb) pa rgana worth Rs. 21,000.“' Raja 
Bbarpur Singh of Nabba received the pargaoa of Bawal and 
Kanti (Jbajjar State) worth Rs. 1,06,00^ per year. 

The Pnojab Government held the Haryana territory ia 
contempt for a long time. The people at the helm of affairs 
did not forget the role of Haryasdvis is the Uprisisgof 1857 
and denied them the benefits of their rule.”^ They were not 
given educational faciUtiea. Until 1928 there was not even a 
single college in this region and there were hardly any high 
schools worth the name. The people in this part of India 
were almost exclusively formers, but they received nothing 
by way of agricultural assistance. The doois of government 
services were almost closed upon them. Means of communi¬ 
cation were neglected. In short, the people were reduced to 
a deplorable condition.”' 
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CONCLUSION ' 


Having brought the oarrative to a close we oow propose to 
review some Importaot issues concerning the scope and nature 
of the CTprisiog of 1857. 

I 

The first bugle of the 1857 Uprising blared forth at Ambala 
on 10 May 1857, about nine hours before the outbreak at 
Meerut.^ The Ambala sepoys—the 60 N.I., 5 N,I. and 4 L C— 
had, so to speak, a definite plan of rebelling in the morning of 
10 May when the Europeans went to their cburcb; 

The two native iofantry corps (60 NI and 5 Nl) were to 
seize the msgazioe... the 4tb light Cavalry to seize the guns; 
the heel ropes of (he HM’s 9th Lancers were to be cut and 
horses let loose; and a general rise and massacre to ensue.* 
Subsequently, having destroyed all the trsces of the British 
rule there, they were supposed to march on to Delhi, 'the his¬ 
toric capital of India'.* 

Ttie conspiracy was not confined to Ambala alone but was 
quite widespread. Captain Martineau, an lostractor at Ambala 
Depot learnt of this fact as early as March 1857. “They 
(Sepoys) placed in my hands", be observed, “letters from 
various regiments which convinced me that a widespread 
conspiracy was nurtured."* Still farther elaboration on 
the subject is found in the evidence of another important 
contemporary Ahsanullab Khao, the physician of Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, who possessed an intimate knowledge of the 
state of affairs is Delhi: 

The Volunteer Regiment (38 Nl) of Delhi said that before 
Che breaking out of the Mutiny, they had leagued with the 
troops at Meerut and that the latter had correapoadence 
with the troops in all other places so that from every can¬ 
tonment troops would arrive at Delhi. After the defection 
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of tiie Dative army, I understood that letters were received 
at Delhi, from wbicli iC was evident that (bey bad before 
hand made a commoD came aiDoog themselves.^ 

Another eye witbaess, Mxrz^ Ghalib, the great Urdu Poet, 
also confirms the facts mentioned obove. *'The watcbmen of the 
city (Delhi) gates said the Mirza ‘’who had full know* 

ledge of (be secret plot.. .welcomed these invited guests (sepoys 
from Meerut)."* Robert Montgomery, the Chief Judicial 
. Commissioner of Punjab In 1857 also makes a partial admission 
;«of this fact: '*There ts fio doubMbat the troops at Delhi were 
prepared for the occurrence at Meerut and were fnlly resolved 
to stand by their comrades."’ Montgomery’s ‘Chief’, John Law* 
rence^ also admits having been informed of (he fact that 'time 
of the outbreak of the revolt was pre'declded.'* Sham Singh, 
.informant from Ambala is more elaborate and specific in this 
' regard. He told Forsyth, the Deputy Commissioner of Ambala 
at the end of April that “a general rising of the sepoys would 
take place la the beginning of May and according to their 
(sepoys') plan the blood of the Europeans would be shed at a 
number of places”.* 

Wbat happened at Ambala and Meerut on iO May and how 
j the Delhi troops cooperated with the Meerut men lends truth 
lo their statements. As such the existence of a pre*mcditated 
conspiracy to rise in revolt on 10 May between the sepoys, if 
opt sverywherc, at least at three places (Delhi, Meerut** and 
Ambala) cannot be doubted. 

Dr. S.H. Sen, however, questions the existence of any such 
prc'inedlisted conspiracy: 

Nowhere did the sepoys’ conduct conform to a common 
pattern and the obvious mfereoce is that they bad no pre« 
concerted plan to follow.... The security measures of the 
. QoverorDeatoficp drove them to mutiny and they rebelled 
is self-defence.** 

Dr. Sen tries to find these patterns ia the Meerut rising and 
then at the eod he says: On the iOth May, 

a cook boy rushed to the sepoys* lines with tba nows that 
the Artillery and the Rifles were on their way to seize the 
regimentaJ aro3s. Caught unawares the sepoys were panio 
struck.... As happens at such crisis the instinct of self- 
preservation asserted itself.** 
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8Dd the revolt took pUce.^^ This migbt bave been the case at 
Meerut, but why did the sepoys at Ambala riseon the very 
same day, 10 May? There was no ‘cook boy' to spread any 
such story there; nor was aoy other reasoo for the Atnbala 
sepoys to worry about tlieir aelfpreservatioD. The Uprislsg 
cannot be attributed to chance because clearcui evidence points 
to the existence of p^^coneerted plan on the part of the sepoys 
to rise at these places.^* 

If a pre-concerted conspiracy was there, one qaestion be¬ 
comes pertineut: Who were the leaders who organised acd exec¬ 
uted the conspiracy? It is weil nigh impossible to give an exact 
answer, for no direct evideoce is available od this point. lo the 
very nature of things the sepoys had to be extra-cautious. Despite 
tbeic best efforts, the Ambala authorities could not trace the 
culprits responsible for causlog incendiary fires wliu^ were 
almost a daily affair at the station in Marcb-Aprll 1857. 
General Anson, tbe British Commander-in-Chief had lo 
express his helplessness to Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General, in this regard: “Strange that tbe tocendiories should 
never be detected.... Eyeryone is on the alert there but still 
no clue to the offender."^' The sepoys, it seems, had no in¬ 
dividual leadexu but panchayais to organise the rebellion 
Since the panchas were ctaoseo by almost all tbe sepoys coosii- 
tutiog tbe corps, as Howard, tbe Joint*Magistrate of Atnbala 
observes, no single man dared to come forward and expose 
thes.^’ Inspiteof ibeir best effons, therefore, the British au¬ 
thorities could not find any important facts relating to tbe 
sepoys' plans. Nor could they know who bad englueered them.’* 

Did tbe sepoys in Haryana, like tbeir counterparts at 
Meerut and elsewhere have any prior understanding with 
the civil populace? There is no evidence lo support such an 
assumption, la fact, not many regiments were statioaed io 
Uiis region, and the few wUch were deployed at Ambala, 
HaDsi, Hissar and Sirsn rose up and went to Delhi straight¬ 
away. In this ciroumstance, the only valid concluaioD that 
could be drawn is that the uprising by tbe civil populace was 
spontaneous, spurred on by widespread iodignation, quite 
independent of sepoy iahuence.’^ 
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II 

How widespreAd was the civil rebeJiiOD in Maryana? How 
many people actually participated in it? Wliai was tbe attitude 
of tlie conmoo man to tbe rebellion? These are some of the 
questions that seem pertinent. The answer to the first 
question is simple. As seen in chapter IV» almost the entire 
Haryana bad come within the orbit of the revolt—tbe districts 
ofGurgaon, RohtaJc, Hissar, Bhatindaand the states of Jfaajjar, 
Ballabhgarh, Farrukhnsgar, Pataudi, Bahadurgarh» Dujana, 
and Lobaru by the end of May, and tbe rest, (hat is the 
districts of Tbaoesar aod Ambala, a bit laterThe only 
areas that remained calm and tin affected were the states of 
find, Kalsia, Buria and small jagirs in Ambala and 
Thancsar.** 

The second question, about the extent of popular parti* 
cipation is dilBcolt to answer with any arithmetical accuracy, 
for no counting of beads raised against the foreign power 
during the Uprising was attempted by either aide. A rough 
estimate U not impossible, however. Like any other rising or 
a revolution, the present rebellion was initiated by a small, 
militant minority committed to acting on behalf and in tbe best 
interest of the great niajoTity.*^ These people enjoyed the 
sympathies and support of tbe general masses^ who served 
tbeir rebel-brethren as best as they could. 

Surprisingly even such sections of tbe Haryana popula¬ 
tion as derived personal benefits from tbe British rule were 
not prepared to back up tbelc masters during their boar of 
need. In tbe district of Robtak, for instance, about 59 
mafidars had been granted rent free tenures and other 
priviieges by tbe British Government expressed tbeir sympa¬ 
thies for the rebels.** Tbe /jgirrforJ of Tbanesar also ’mls- 
behaved’ similarly. Wheo asked to assist the British authorities 
by supplying informatioa regarding tbe rebels’ movements 
they did not give any. If somebody supplied some Informatioa, 
says the Deputy Commissioner of Thanesar, 'for tbe fear of 
loss of bisyegfr’, it was all to deceive them.** The attitude of 
ihemoAq/cn^ of Jagadhari gave a rude shock to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Ambala. "On Ibis occasion", he says, 
‘'The wealthy bankers of Jsgadbnri displayed a spirit of dis- 
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loyally . . . unworthy of & class who owe all tbdr property to 
foster!og care and protectioo of the British Government/’^ 

In the light of the foregoing, it isciifficuitto accept Dr. 
Sen’s blanket observation that "outside Oudb and SUhabad 
there is no evidence of that general sympathy which would 
invest the mutiny with the dignity of a national war/’** The 
Uprising certainly had popular backlog in Haryana which, 
therefore, deserves to be classed with Awadhand Shahabad. 

Who were the leaders of this popular movement? The 
contemporary accounts give names of 22 leaders whose status* 
wise break-up is as follows: 

Feudal chiefs^^iO (7 ruling and 3 dispossessed) 

States and British Oovt. officlaIs=4 
Small traders and Pcasanis»s7 
Maulvj » t 

A perusal of chapters IV, VII and VUI would indicate 
that out of the ten feudal leaders four played very insignificant 
roles, two behaved dubiously, and only three (who were 
dispossessed) were active and effeciivc. Out of the four 
government oflicials, three did their jobs well, whereas one 
indulged in double dealing. The stqbU traders, peasants 
etc. (7) played their parts most efiltclively and kepttbe fianse 
of freedom burning until their last breath.** 

There is ootbmg on record to substantiate the generalize* 
tion of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, so far as the Haryana leaders are 
eoncernedi that * dispossessed dynasts,’ had made the 'simple 
folk their cat’s paw in a gamble for recovering their thrones/** 
In fact in Haryana the people chose their leaders on their own 
Initiative^ and in three cases we find them applyingaliitle pres* 
sure too on the feudal chiefs to assume Ihelr leadership. 

Similarly, Dr. R.C. Majuzndar's generalizatioo (bat the 
leaders of the moveicenC were representatives of an * obsolete 
aristoracy and centrifugal feudalism of the medieval age’*' 
does not hold good io (be case otHaryaua. Here a little 
over 36% of the leaders belonged to tb« lower strata. 

Nor does the find log of Dr. S.N. Sen that the leaders of the 
Revolt were’couDler-revoIutionaries’ who 'would have set the 
clock back,’*' seem to be correct when tested in Haryana. We 
do not have any evidence to lodicate (hat the people of Haryana 
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robeHed in support of the forces of feudal reaction. Their 
basic aim io so doing was ^the tooting out of tbe alien 
domination and elimination of oppression. And thus, as 
rightly suggested by Prof. Hiren Mukberjee: 

There is 00 warrant for assuming dogmatieaUy that if tbe 
uprising luid not been crushed, new ideas aud new strength 
more appropriate to the chaogiag times would not have 
been generated nmoog the people. It is more likely that 
Indian advance in the contemporary world would have 
been, after trials and tribulations, no doubt more genuine 
and efllective if foreign rule bad not deeply disturbed and 
distorted the very perspectives of the advance." 

III 

Another very important aspect of the Uprising was commu* 
nal amity which we have discussed at length in chapter 
VI. ThroQghout Haryana, the rebels cooperated with each 
other irrespective of their caste, creed or religion, in making 
their venture n success. The contemporary records show, that 
there was not even a single instance where a Muslims's band 
might have extended to descecrate a temple or a Hindu’s 
towards destroying a mosque. Rather they lived or fought 
and perished like brothers, fighting for a common cause, 
against a common enemy.** In the face of this evidence Dr. 
R.C. Majumdar’s view that ‘'the diflhrecce between tbe 
Hindus and tbe Muslims loomed large even in tbe territories 
where the revolt of the civil population was most widely 
spread*'** seeds at least partial modification. 

IV 

A word regarding goondos, badmasheu and traditional 
thieving communities their role In the Uprising, for 

many historians believe that 'they played a large role in tbe 
outbreak, which has been mistaken aa a fight for freedom by 
some writers*.** The contention echoes the gcneralisalioBS 
of some British writers, contemporary as well as later, who 
without making any critical study of tbe material available 
based their accounts on one sided reports and memoirs of 
their countrymen who had participated in the Revolt, Does 
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i( oot Dtiderlie d!1 huiDSO Dature to draw pictares^ in regard 
to the participation io such a struggle ot their eoemies, as 
also oftbeir owo, in colours which arc by no means tree to 
history? 

This is, however, not to deny the exlsteoce oraoti'soolal 
eleinents during the Uprising. When the British admloistra* 
tion collapsed, some undesirable eiements did try to make 
cnpirol out of the prevailing confusion. But their oumber 
was very itdaII. And to say that most of the rebels belonged 
to the class of soon<Ias and thieves, and that their sbere In 
the Uprising was quite vital is to draw wishful conclusions 
unsupported by historical evidence.^ 

Moreover, It is also unhtstoricU to mix up the misdoings 
of nnll•social elements with the Uprisiog of the people. There 
is J 10 reletionihip whatsoever between the two except in terms 
of contemporaneity or simultaneity. The nets of the goontlas er 
thieves were private acts of Individuals, in noway linked with 
the public acts of tbe rebels, it is desirable, therefore* to diffe* 
reatiate between tbe public and private aete of the Individuals. 

V 

Finally we discuss tlie nature of the CprisiDg. There is no 
unanimity among historians on this point. They adhere to var* 
ious theories of which three are more importentr that It was a 
sepoy mutiny; that it was somothiog more tben a sepoy mutiny 
with some limited help from diiaffeclcd civilians; and that 
it was a nationai struggle for independence. Fortunately, 
Haryana throws some useful light on this highly controversial 
problem. But here a technical queetion may arise: Haryana, 
is *'too small an area to decide the question one way or tbe 
other*',But bigness or sisallnesa of a region should make 
Uttlo difTerence in the present context. Tbe movement in 
Haryana formed part of a bigger, more or less an aUdodia 
movement just as a molecule formed part of an element. It 
is oot to be supposed that the molecule does oot and cannot 
carry tbe properties or qualities of the parent element owing 
to its srnalloess, 

Our narrtive clearly refutes the first and the second tbeo« 
ries of the 1857 events. Almost tbe whole of Haryana had 
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become mdepeodent of the BritUh rule, aod the sepoys 
pjayed only a small part in the procces. Almost everywhere 
kwes tbe civil populace alone that destroyed the remnants 
of foreign domination in the region. An Uprising of this type 
could not be dismissed as mutiny by any stretch of imagination. 
Nor could it be mutiny with a limited popular bachidg. In 
Haryana at least It was nothing short of a popular upsurge. 

But whether it aJso was a national revolt is indeed a 
complicated questiou. In order to get an adeqnate answer 
on this issue one has first to evaluate the nature of natiooaltsm. 
For (hat Mill's celebrated dictum quoted by Dr K. C. 
Majumdar in bis ffisfory of Freedom Movement In India comes 
in baody : 

A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a cation* 
alily if they are united among themselves by common 
sympalbles which do not exist between them and any 
others, which make tliem cooperative with each other 
more willltigly then with the other people, desire to be 
under tbe same govemioeDt, and desire that it should be 
governed by themselves or a portion of tbero exclu* 
sivcly.*’ 

In 1857 the people of Haryana, at least a vast majorhy of 

them, stood together and thought alike forgetting their age»old 
communal differences,^ They fought side by side, like brO' 

then, without coring whether it was a Hindu who led them or 
a Muslim. They bad a common goal to achieve—which was Co 
get rid of foreign domlcatloo and to supplant It by an Indian 
order of wbidt the King of Delhi was to be the supreme 
representative. Does this kind of concerted action on the 
part of the people, all intent on tbe achievement of a common 
ideal, not have all the elements which go to make a revolt a 
national effort for iudepeudence? 
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Martjn and some forgot ten leaders of tht 1857 Uprislog 
io Hnrfana^ 

Tbe coDtemporary or near contemporary authors of the Up¬ 
rising of 1857 are mostly British. It was nutuial that the 
writiDgs of these British sulbors should give the mrautest details 
of tbe achievements of their own countrymeo who had suffered 
for the preservation of tbe British Empire. Tbe Indian writers 
were few aod far between; and those few were pro-British and 
wrote with the object of pleasing their masters. CoDsequeotly, 
Che brave spirit of revoU displayed against a foreign order by 
many Indian heroes has remained undescribed. 

Thousands of people of Haryana shed their blood while 
fighting against Che British in 13S7. But aloce there are no 
records of their heroic exploits, it has not been possible to 
identify ah of them. Here an effort has been made to prepare 
a list of martyrs aod forgotten heroes of tbe Uprising in Har¬ 
yana on the basis of whatever little information is to be had 
in (be British records, and a few contemporary and later works. 
Abdur Kebmao Khan, Nawtb : See chapter VII, pp. 88*93. 
Abnltajpat : b.” 1821 at Bbora (Gurgaon); s/o Jiya Ram; 
Rajput; was captured by the British forces nod hanged on 16 
December 18S7. 

Abned All Kbaa, Nawab : Sec chapter Vlt, pp. 93-95 
2. The following records and books havebesn fimuensely helpful (n 
the nrepanlion of this liti; 

(I) NAf, Proceedings of iha Govt, of India. Foreiao Dept.; NAl, 
Mutiny Papers; P5A. Moiiny Fi/es; PSA, Delhi Dlvitiooal Recordi, 
Judicial Dept.; DiKriet Mutiny Files. Ourgaon, Rlsaar and Rohtik. 

(II) GbulsmNsbf, Tarikfi-hJftejjer, Amin Chaod, Torik/fi-ffUsor; Altaf 
Huisaln. Tarikh-t-Zita GwacoR; Mao Singh, AbMrkHU/pAai IfAe'j 
tne tf Indian Motiprs, Vol, UI, 

2. Abbreviations used 

V - village 
b - bom 
s/o • $00 of 
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Ahmed BaksI): s/o AmiruUah Sheikh of Sohoa (Gurgaon); 
wa$ shot at Do^hi on 27 December 1S57. 

Ahmed MirzB, Nanab : 6. 1619; residcaC of Gurgaoa; took 
leading part in the Revolt; was arrested and shot with 98 other 
persons on 15 December 1857. 

Ahsao Beg t s/o Amir Beg; Mughal ofRewari; life imprUoa* 
zseot. 

Ajmer Khan ; v. Badshahpur (Ourgaofi); wos shot dead by the 
British column in ao e&couoter oa 10 November 1857. 

Akbar Khan : v. Nangll (Ourgaon): was hanged in February 
1858. 

Akbar Kfaan ; v. Hasaupar (Oorgaoo); served in (be Gwalior 
Cootiogent, British Indiao Army; mudaied at Gwalior; came 
boiae a ad played active role ia (be Revolt; was hanged on 13 
January 1858. 

Akbar Kliaa, Nawab : resident of Gurgaoa; took leodiag part 
in tbe Revolt; was arrested by the British auOiorities and 
banged on IS December 1857. 

Albela Singh ; s/o Zalim Singh; v. Kosan (Gurgaon); attacked 
a British party carrying treasure, captured it and distributed 
tbe money among tbe villagers; arrested after tbe Revolt; was 
hanged In bis own village oo 16 Januaiy 1857, 

All Bahadur; resident of Gorgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured and banged on 15 December 1857, 

All Gauhar: resident of Ourgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured and executed by hanging at Delhi on 22 
February 1858. 

AlUb Baksh : v. Badshahpur (Gurgaon); was captured by the 
British and executed at Delhi on 1 April 1858. 

Allahdad : resident of Gurgaon; was captured by British 
troops after (he Revolt and executed at Delhi on 15 December 
1857. 

Allahuddlo : resident of Gurgaoo; was eaptnred by British 
troops after the Revolt and executed at Delhi on 15 December 
1857. 

Aoianat AM: a/o Farzaod All; a Sayyad of Sultan pur (Gnrgaon): 
served as a soldier In the Gwalior Contingent, British Indian 
Army; took active part in tbe Revolt; was captured by British 
soldiers; and was banged on 5 January 185$. 
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Amir All * s/o Mubarak Ali^ Meo by caste; v. Bark a (Our* 
I saon): took lead lug part in tbe Revolt; was arrested eod tried 

for sedition in December 1857; was found guilty and executed 
on 6 January IS58. 

Amir EhaD» Nawab : resident of Gurgaoo; took leadiog part in 
tbe Revolt; was arrested after the Revolt and executed by 
hanging on 15 December 1857. 

AmirXhao ; a young MeoofDUt Gurgaon; welRuown for 
his daring feats; was captured by (he British soldiers after the 
Revolt and banged Id January 1858. 

Anwar Khan : v. Nub (Gurgaon); took active part lathe Revolt; 
was executed at Delhi on 26 January 1858. 

Asaf Khan : resident of Patwal; hanged on 16 January 1$S8. 
Asalal Efaan : s/o Najib Kban; Pathao of v. Hussalopur, (Gur- 
gaon); took leadiog part is tbe Revolt in his locality; was arrea- 
ted after the Revolt and executed by banging on 13 January 
1858. 

' AaqabBekhr: residest of Gurgaon; took active part in the 

Revolt; was captured by tbe British troops io December 1857 
and executed at Delhi on 15 December 1857. 

Azam All: v. Rasulpur Diet. Gurgaon; a soldier in the 
1 Gwalior Contingent, British Indian Army; took leading psirt 

in the Revolt; was captured after the Revolt and executed by 
hanging in January 1858. 

Azam Bog ; v. Blhajurka (Onrgaon); a soldier in tbe Gwalior 
CoDtlngent. British Indian Army; took active part in tbe Revolt; 
was haoged on 30 January 1858. 

Azlp All: a young Meo peasant; v. Naogli* Dist. Gurgaon; took 
active part in tbe Revolt; was captured; haoged in February 
1858. 

Azim All: s/o Arshad Ali; v. Rasulpur (Gurgaon); hanged on 
S January 1858. 

f Azim Beg; s/o Mohd. Beg; v. Sobna. Dist. Ourgaou; took 

' leading part in tbe Revolt; waa arrested by the British authori¬ 

ties after the Revolt; executed by banging on 21 December 
1857. 

AzlmDllah : a cook with Mr. Khcben, Gurgaon; revolted; was 
^ banged on 13 November 1857. 

Azizuddla, Mirza : an old, respectable man of Gurgaon; took 
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active part ifi tbe Revolt; was captured &nd executed at Delhi 
00 15 December 1857. 

Babar Khan : See chapter IV. 

Badla: aJatof v. Badshftbpur, Dist Ourgaon; took Icadiog 
part io the Revolt; was captured by General Showers' Column 
and shot dead in November 1857. 

fiadulla : resident of Palwal; was hanged on Id January 1858. 
Badatlah : a peon at Gurgaoo; was shot along with 29 others 
on 2 December 1857. 

Bahadur All : an odlclal In the conrt of tbe Nawab of Jbajjar; 
was arrested wHb the Nawab by Brig. General Showers; and 
was executed in December 1857. 

Babadar Khan: s/o Khuda Daksh; Sbeikb of v. Kaohore, 
Diet. Gurgnoo; took active part rn the Revolt; arrested and 
tried for seditioo; found guilty and hanged on 30 December 
1857. 

Bahadur Khan '. Dlst. Ourgaon, Haryana; was captured by 
Showers* tioops and executed at Delhi on 10 November 1857. 
Bahadur Khan ; a Biluch of Farukhaagar; a/o Bhlkari; arrested 
and banged on 16 December 1857. 

Bahadur Singh : resident of Gurgaoa, Haryana; look leading 
part m the Revolt; was arrested and executed by banging on 
15 December 1857. 

Dakbta Ram: s/o Jokbl Ram; Mabajan of v. fiadBbabpur> 
Dili. Ourgaon; was arrested by the Britisb nod charged with 
aiding the rebels; was executed at Gurgaon in January 1858. 
Bakhtawar Slngb : a Jat Jaglrdar ofv. Jharsa^ Dist. Ourgaon; 
owned besides bis own village, the villages of Sbamaspur^ Tigra, 
Tikll and Dhunaspur; took leading part in the Revolt; was 
arrested by Brig. General Showers; executed at Ourgaon 
Cantooment (in tbe compound of present Civil Hospital) in 
October 1857; bis entire property was confiscated and given to 
a JoyaiJst named ChAio Sukb Mabajan of Bsdsbabpur village. 
Bakhshish Hussain : Colonel in tbe Jbajjar Army; was killed by 
tbe British forces on 18 October 1857 after the fall of Jbajjar. 
Bali: s/o BCbuda Baksb; resident of Palwal; was hanged on 16 
January 1858. ^ 

Banda All : s/o Zorawar Ali; v. Soltanpur. Gurgaon; took active 
part in the Revolt; was captured and executed by hanging on 
5 January 1858. 
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Bsodrab AM : v. Hasaapur, T>lst. Gargaou; a soldier is (be 
Gwalior Cootldgent, British Indian Army; took active part m 
the Revolt; was captured aod executed by haoglog in January 
1S58. 

Bat bee : v. Raaulpur» Dlst. Gurgaoo; was captured by the 
British after the Revolt and executed at Delhi on 16 January 
185B. 

Bazid Khan ; s/o Maru; a Rajput of Jatusana; hanged oa 12 
August 1858. 

Rbagiratb : s/o Sadbu Ram; Jat of v. Patli (Qurgaon); was 
hanged on U November 1857. 

Bhagta 1 v. Badshahpur (Gurgaoo); was hanged on . II 
November 1857, 

BbJkha Ram ; s/o Bakhshi Ram; was hanged (o. d.)< 

Bhawani Siagb : Resident of Gurgaoo. Haryana; rock active 
part in the Revolt; was arrested and executed by hanging on 
15 December 1857, 

Bhalla : a daring Meo of v. Nangli; Dist. Ourgaon; took lead¬ 
ing part in the Revoit; was captured by British soldiers and 
banged id Fhbiuary 1858. 

Bird a ; a Jat peasant of Patli (Gurgaon); was hanged on 7 
December 1857. 

Bihari Lai: s/o Ram Sukh; a Mahajao of v. Badshabpur 
Ourgaon ; was arrested by the British after the Revolt; charged 
with having aided the rebels; banged at Ou^on on 11 
November 1858. 

Birja : v. Clihajjunagar, Dist. Gurgaon; took a leading part 
in the Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 12 
January 1858. 

Bfsaral All: See chapter IV 

Boohad AM : a Meo of Nangli, Diet. Gurgaon; took active part 
in the Revolt; was captured by British soldiers and hanged in 
February 1858. 

Brija : s/o Sadhu Ram; was hanged (o. d.) 

Brij NaPdao : s/o Mula; v. Chhsjjunagsr (Ourgaon); took 
leading part in the Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi 
on 12 January 1858. 

Buddha : a Meo of v. Nangli, Dist. Ourgaon; was captured by 
Britbh soldiers and hanged io February 1858. 
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Bfllaqi MJrsa : rcsideot of Gurgaoo; (ook active part in the 
Revolt; waa captured and executed at Delhi 00 15 December 
lesz 

Biiayad AH ; a resideatof Palwak was hanged on Id January 
1858. 

Bun; ad All ; a Sayed of Itewari; hanged on 6 May 1858. 

QitinB : a Meoof v. Nongl!, Dist. Gorgaoo; took active part 
in (be Kevolt; wae executed od the gallows in February 1858. 
Cbaioafiam ; aJatyouDgmaoofDist. Gurgoon; took active part 
in tbe Revolt; was captured and executed in January 1853. 
Cband Kbao: s/o Saadat Khao; was hanged on 13 January 1853. 
Cbatroo *. a Meo of v. Nangli, Dist. Ourgaon; took leading 
part in the Revolt; was executed by banging in February 1858. 
Chet ftam ; a/o Surja; a Jat of v. Aberowao (Gurgaon); was 
banged on 8 December 1857. 

Cbet Ram : a/o Bbura Ram; a Jat of v. Aberowao (Ourgaoo); 
took active part in the Revolt; was captured and executed at 
Delhi on 8 December 1857. 

CfabaJU ; a lambardar ofv. Qadurpuc (Gurgaoo); was banged 
on 7 December 1857. 

Chhole Mli^a : resident of Ourgaoo; took leading part in the 
Revolt; was executed at Delhi on 15 December 1857. 

Cbuoa: s/o Bbura; v. Cbbajjuoagar (Ourgaoo); was hanged 
along with 7 persons on 13 January 1858. 

DolelKbao : a Meo of Di^. Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured aod execoted by banging in Pebruray 
1858. 

Dalip Singh ; resident of Gurgaon; took lead log part in tbe 
Revolt; was arrested by tbe British authorities and executed by 
baogi&g OQ 15 December 1857. 

Danlab : a Meo of Palwal (Gurgaon); took leading part in tbe 
Revolt; was captured and executed on 16 December 1857. 

Daolat Ali: s/o Bakbsbl; a Meo of Cbbajjoaagar, Dist. 
Gurgaon; took active part in tbe Revolt; was executed at Delhi 
on 13 January 1858. 

Dbanna Singh : a Rajput ‘dare'devil’ of Faridabad (Gurgaon); 
took very active part is tbe Revolt; participated In tbe defence 
of Delhi against tbe advancing Brtisb army; was captured after 
the Revolt and bulged at Delhi,on 4 February 1858. 
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Dban S1o£b ; s/o Dbanwaot Meo of NatiiH Ad war (Gurgaoa); 
was captured aod baoged with 44 other Meos on 9 Febroary 
1858. 

Db(rt : a Meo of Tusbaiffl (Gurgaon); was hanged on 24 March 
1858. 

Dilawar Khan : s/o IsUm Rhan; v. Farrukhnagar; a Palbao; 
sentenced to life imprisooineDt. 

DiUay : a/o Khubec of v. Abccowan (Gurgaoo); took aettvs 
part in the Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 8 
December, 1857. 

Dlya Ram : s/o Bohru; v. Path; Jat; was banged on 11 December 
1857. 

DitU Jan, Nawab : resident of Gurgaon; took leading part ia 
tbe Revolt at Gurgaon; was arrested and executed by banging 
on 15 December 1857. 

Dada : a Meo of V. Nangli, Dist. Gurgaon; «aa executed in 
February 1858, 

Dull Chaod : a lat of Disc. Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was executed in December 1857. 

Falyaz Sbah: resident of Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi oo 15 December 
1857. 

Fakir Cband Jain : nephew of Hukam Cband Jain; resideot of 
Kansi, Dist. Hissjr; struggled against the British lo the begiao* 
iog, but later on played a double-game; was arrested aRec the 
Revolt; and baaged on 19 January 1858. 

Fateb All: Lambardar of v. Kherali. Dist. Gurgaon; took 
active, part ia tbe Revolt; was executed at Delhi on 10 Novem> 
ber 1857. 

Fateh AU : s/o Zabardast Khan; Lambardar of v. Khera-Jharsa 
(Gurgaon); shot on 11 November 1357. 

Faujdar Rliaa ; s/o Hidayat Kbao; Patban ofKussaiapur, Dist. 
Gurgaon; soldier in the Gwalior Contingent, British Indiao 
army; took active part in the Revolt; was arrested and execut* 
ed by banging on 13 January 1858. 

Gsfur, Mirza : resident ofPalwal; was captured and hanged in 
December 1857. 

Gama: resident of Dadri; killed many Europeans; arrested 
a^er tbe Revolt; and was baaged in October 1857. 
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GaAga : a Guj^r youagman of t. Ritbauj, Diet. Gurgaon; took 
active part io (he Revolt; was captured aod haoged id Dtctm^ 
her 1S57. 

Gaoga Parsed : a Suoarof Bsoda (U.P.)> Jiving io Diet. Oar> 
gaon; was captured by the British after the Revolt aod executed 
at Delhi on 24 March 1S5S. 

Garccba : a Meo of Ghagas (Gurgaon); a/o Chuoa; took active 
part io the Revolt; was captured by the British and executed at 
Delhi 00 24 March I8SS. 

Gariba : a Meo of Dist. Gurgaoo; soldier io (be Gwalior 
Cootiogeot. British Indian Army; took active part la the 
Revoit; was captured and executed by hanging In January 1858. 
Ghazanfar All: Sultanpur, Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in 
the Revolt; was executed at Delhi oo 13 January 1857. 
Ghazanfar All: v. Hasan pur. Dist. Gurgaoo; soldier in the 
Gwalior Contingent, British Indian Army; took active part in 
the Revolt; was executed by hanging io January 1858. 

Ghlsa: s/o Dale] Ajimullah; v. Khera-Jharsa (Gurgaon); a 
cook with Mr. Kitchen; was shot on 13 November 1857. 

GMyasuddio Mirza : resident of Gurgaon; took leading part 
io tbe Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 15 
December I8S7. 

Gbulam Ashrad : a Paihao of Karnal; took active part in (he 
Revolt; participated io the defence of Delhi against tbe ad van* 
emg British army; was captured by the British and executed at 
Delhi on 4 February 1858. 

Gulam Daksh : resident of Dist. Gurgaon; was captured by tbe 
British troops; and executed at Delhi on 10 Noverober 1857, 
Golam Mehflnmiad Din : resklent of Gurgaoo; was executed at 
Delhi t>n 15 December 1857i 

GhnlacD Nabi: v. Badsbahpur, Disc. Gurgaco; took active part 
Jo the Revolt; was captured by Showers’Column; and shot 
dead iu November 1857. 

Girdbar Lai AhlowaJia: b. 1827 at v. Fateh pur, Dist. Karoal; kill' 
ed tlie British of Kaitbal; his village was burnt by British troops 
GirdJiari Lai gave himself up; British soldiers shot him dead. 
Gomesh Singh : resldeot of Rewari, Dist. Gurgaon; served as 
Uaviidar In (he British lodian Army; took active part in the 
Revolt; participated io (he defence of Delhi agaiost theadvaoe- 
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iDg Brftish Army; was captured by tbe Bridsb after the Revolt 
60d executed at Delhi oa Id December 1857. 

Gopat Dev : Gopal Dev, the first cousin of Rao Tula Rftm, was 
bom la 1829 A. D. to Rao Nathu Ram at Re wan. At the age 
of 26, whea his father died, he succeeded to his paieroal Jagir 
of 41 villages. He maiotamed good relations with his eousio 
Tula Ram and both stood on *Triendly footing towards each 
other*’. 

During Iho revolt be served as a general of Tula Ram's 
forces. He fought bard in the battle of hfarnaul. After the 
battle was over, he escaped Into Bikaner State in disguise. He 
found asylum with one of bis relatives at Udairamsar, a viliage 
io Bikaner State. He stayed in perfect secrecy for four long 
years. Offers of surrender were made to him through his friends 
by the Deputy Commissioner of OurgaoUi but be '^persistently 
kept aloof and shunned all enquiries". Consequently, blsyqgf/ 
of 41 villages at Rewari was conBscated. He died at Udairam- 
sar in 1862, leaving bebiod ao infant son. The British Govem> 
meat bad Issued strict orders to the effect that in no case 
should his family possession be allowed to Increase. 

(jopal Slogb : resident of Gurgaon; was arrested by the British 
autborities after the Revolt and tried for sedition; was found 
guilty and executed by hangiug on 15 December t857. 

Gurdial Slogb : resident of Ouigaon; was arrested and execa> 
ted by banging oa 15 December 1857. 

Haider Kbao ; resident of Palwal; was hanged on 16 January 
1858. 

Hakdeo Kbau : dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the Revolt; 
was captured by British troops after the Revolt; executed at 
Delhi on 10 Kovember 18S7. 

Hanno Khan: resident of village Saral, Dist. Gurgaon; took 
active part Id the Revolt; was executed at Delhi on 29tb March 
1858. 

Haqdad Kbsn ; v. Badsbabpur, Dist. Gurgaon; took active 
part in the Revolt; was captured by tbe British soldiers and 
shot dead in November 1857. 

Hardeo Singh : a Jat peasant of v. Garli Patti, Dist. Gurgaon; 
took active part in the Revolt; was captured by British soldiers 
and hanged in February 1858. 
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HardevB : a/o Galwa; v. Cbhajjuodgar (Gurgaoo); took 
active part in the Revolt; was captured by tbe British; and was 
executed at Delhi on 13 January 1858. 

Hard!: a Jat youngman of Dist. Gurgaon; took part in tbe 
Revolt; was captured by British soldiers and hanged in January 
1858. 

Karnam Singh : resident of Ourgaoo; took part in tbe Revolt; 
waa arrested by tbe British autborities and tried for seditioa; 
waa fouod guilty and executed by banging on J5 December 
1857. 

Harsukh; a/o Radha Krisbao; resident of PaJwal^ Diet. 
Gurgaon; took active part in the Revolt at Palwal; was captured 
by tbe British and executed at Delhi on 2 March 1858. 

Harum Baksh: v. Hasaopur, Dial. Ourgaoo; soldier in tbe 
BrKish Fodinn Army; took active part in tbe Revolt; was cap¬ 
tured and executed by hanging in January 1858. 

Hasan All : s/o Mir AJi; a Sayed of Rewart; hanged on 6 
May 1858. 

Hasti: aMeoof v. Akhera, Dist Gurgaon; took active part 
in tbe Revolt; was captured by British soldiers and hanged on 
21 January 1853. 

Hatia : a Jat ofv. Dighot, Dist. Gurgaon; took active part 
in tbe Revolt; was captured by British soldiers and banged in 
JoDoary 18SS. 

Kayat All ^ resident of Palwal (Gurgaon); was a Tbaoedar, 
took leading part in the Revolt; participsted in tbe defence of 
Dell]i against tbe advancing British Army; was captured and 
executed at Delhi on 11 February 1858. 

Hoshdar Eban : s/o Rebmat Khan; v. Hasanpur, (Gurgaon); 
soldier In tbe British Indian Army; took active part in the 
Revolt; was hanged along with 8 persons on 13 January 1858. 
Hosbiar Khan : 6/o Rehman Kbao; a Sheikh of v. Hussainpur 
Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the Revolt; was arrested by 
ibe British authorities and tried for sedition; executed by 
banging on 2 January 1858. 

Hosoi: a Meo peasant of v.Naogli, Dist. Gurgaoo; took active 
part in tbe Revolt; was captured and banged in February 1858. 
Hukam Chind Jaia : b. 1816 at Hansi; s/o Dufil Cband Jain; 
was welt-versed in Persian and Matbetsatics aud wrote several 
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books; was appointed Qasuogo in IS4]» llrst at Hansi aod i&en 
at Karoal: organised freedom struggle in tbe Hansi region; 
oSered bis services to tbe British after the District had been 
reoccQpied by them; worked as aTehsildar for tbem; but Uter 
oa bis letters written to Bahadur Shah landed him ia trouble; 
was apprebeaded and executed in front of his own bouse by 
haoging oo 19 January 1858. 

Ilahi Baksb : v. Bndshabpur, Diet Gurgaon; was captured by 
,the British troops after the Revolt and shot at Delhi oo 10 
November 1857. 

Imad Ali, MunsUI ; an official in the court of tbe Nawab of 
JhaDar; was arrested by Showers along with tbe Nawab in 
October 1857; was executed at Delhi in December 1857. 

Imam All: a Sheikh of v. Jbarsa (Gurgaon); s/o Mobamraad; 
took active part in tbe Uprising; was banged oo 4 December, 

1857, 

iDam All: s/o Warisb AU; resideotof 8ohna (Gurgaon); took 
active part in the Revolt; was captured by the British troops 
after the Revolt and shot at Delhi on 27 November 1857. 
fmamBaksh ; v. Suhanpur, Dist. Gurgaon; was also known 
as DalU in the locality; took leading part in the Revolt; was 
apprehended in December 1857; aod executed at Delhi on Id 
January 1858. 

loiam Rban : re»deot of Palwal; took lending part in the 
Revolt; was hanged oo 15 January 1858. 

Imam Bakb»h : s/o Sanwat Meo; v. Bas (Gnrgaon); also 
lived at Sbifigar; was captured and hanged on 22 January 

1858. 

Imamuddin : a/oChand Khan; resident of Palwal (Gurgaon); 
took leading part in the Revolt; was executed at Delhi oo 13 
January 1858. 

Inayat Alt : a Sayad of Palwal; waa hanged on 26 November 

1857. 

lokar Shah : Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in tbe Revolt; was 
caught and executed at Delhi on 24 March 18S8. 
bhtiaq All : v. Rasulpur, Dial. Gurgaon; was captured by tbe 
British after the Revolt aod executed at Delhi on 13 January 

1858. 
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Islitiaq All; s/o Ashuk All; v. Rasulpur (Ourgaoo); soldier ia 
ibe Gwalior Contingent, British Indian Army; took active 
part in the mutiny; »as captured by the British soldiers and 
ejiecuted by hanging on 5 January 1858. 

Jafar Hussain: a/o Babar Husan; v. lUsuIpur (Oorgaon); 
soldier in ihc Gwalior Concrogent. British Indian Army; took 
active part in the mutiny; was captured by the British soldiers 
and executed by hoogiog on 5 January 1858. 

Jafar Khan : s/o Bisarat Khan; v. Gudhraca; a Pa than; wa6| 
baoged on 8 January 1858. 

Jagroop : dilt. Gurgaon; took active part in the RevoU; was 
captured and banged in February 1858. 

Jahanglra; v. Badshabpur, Diet, Gurgaon; was captured 
by British troops and executed at Delhi on 10 November 

1857. 

Jfli Ram: a Jat peasant of v. Kasum, Dist. Gurgaon; took 
active part in the Revolt; was captured by tlie British soldiers 
and hanged in January 1856. 

Jan Mohammad ; v. Badsbabpur, Dlst. Gurgaon; was captured 
and executed at Delhi oo 10 November 1857. 

Jaogu : a Meo youngmanof V. Nanglli Dist. Gurgaon; took 
active part iu (he Revolt; was captured and banged in February 

1858. 

Jaswant Slogh : a Jamsdar fn the service of Nawab of Jbajjar; 
was shot dead by the British forces on 18 October 1857 after 
the fall of Jbajjar. 

Jauhar Beg : a Mughal of Rewnrt, Dist. Gurgaon; took active 
part in the Revolt; participated in the defence of Delhi against 
the advancing British Army; was captured and executed at 
Delhi on 18 January 1858. 

Jawahar Singh : Daroga of the magazine Id the service of the 
Nawab of Jbajjar; wasshot dead by the British forces in October, 
1857 after the fall of Jbajjar. 

Jayat Singh : resident of Gurgaon; was arrested by (be British 
authorities and tried for sedition; executed by bangiog on 
15 Deceruber 1857. 

Jeva : v. Chhajjunagar, Dist, Gurgaon; was captured and 
executed at Delhi oo 17 January 1858. 
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JJ« Raid : afo Duo Siugh of v. Kasan (Gurgaon); waa LacD> 
bardar of the viUage; took active part io the Revolt; looted tbo 
British treasury and distributed it among the villagers; was 
arrested after the Revolt; aod executed on Id Jaouary 18d8. 
Kabul Ehao : a Meo youogmao of v. Jagonll, Dist. Ourgaoo; 
soldier io the Haryana Light Infantry; took active part in tbe 
mutiny; was captured and executed by hanging in March 
1858 . 

KahaoSlogh; resident of Ourgaon; took active part jn tbe 
Revolt; was arrested and executed by hanging on 15 December 
1857. 

Kflbeni; & Meo ofv. Nangll, Diet. Gurgaon; was captured and 
banged after the Revolt io February 1838. 

Kalam Singh ; aJatyoungmao of Diet. Ourgaon; took active 
part In tbe Revott; was captured aod hanged in January 1858. 
Kalan Mlraa t resident of Ourgaon; was apprehended and. 
banged on 15 December 1857. 

Kalian : s/o Mohan Singh; v. Digbot (Gurgaon); was banged 
on 15 January 1858. 

Kiliu : V. Cbhajj unagar, Dist. Gurgaon; was captured and 
executed at Delhi on 12 January 1858. 

Kalla : a Meo of v. Nangll (Ourgaon); was captured and 
banged m February Z858. 

Kallu : a Jat peasant of Dist. Gurgaon; was captured and 
banged in January 1858. 

Kalu Khan : a Sbeikb of Sonepat; took active part io the 
Revolt; and participated in tbe defence of Delhi against tbe 
adveocing British Army; was captured and executed at Delhi 
00 24 December 1857. 

Kalwa: s/o Teja; was banged (n d.). 

Karamullab: resident of Palwal, Dist. Gurgaon; took actiw 
part in tbe Revolt; was captured aod baoged on Id January 
!BS8. 

Karecmullab : v. Rasulpur, Dist. Gurgaon; was apprehended 
and executed at Delhi on 16 January 1858. 

Karim Baksb : resident of Sooepat; took active part In the 
Revolt; and participated in tbe defence of Delhi against the 
advancing British Army, was captured and executed at Delhi 
on 24 December ] 857. 
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Karim Bsksh ; v. Ba^slieltpiir, Dist. Gurgaon: was captured 
and shot dead io November 1857. 

Karim Baksh : a/o Badan; was hanged OD 15 January 185S. 
Karim Baksh : s/o Abdu/lab of v. HussAinpur, Dist. Gurgaon; 
was arrested and executed by haogiQg oa 2 Janaary 1858. 

Karim Baksh : a Sheikh of Ballabhgarh; Cook active part in the 
Revolt in the State; participated io the defeocc[of Delhi against 
the advancing British Army; was captured aad executed at 
Delhi on 15 December 18S7. 

Kewal Kban : s/o Saikban; Mco of Saral, Firozepur (Gurgaon); 
was hanged on 2^ March 1858. 

Kbairathi; a Meo peasant of v. Naogli, Dist. Gurgaon; was 
captured and hanged in February 1858. 

Kbairari: a Sheikh of Naroaul, Jhajjar; took active part in the 
Revolt and participated in the deftnee of Delhi against the ad* 
vaneing British Army; was capCured and executed at Delhi on 
18 January 1858. 

Xbalt Bam : a Jat yoon^mao of Dist. Gurgaon; was captured 
and banged in December 1857. 

Khanka : a Meo peasant of v, Nangli, Dist. Gurgaon; was 
captured and hanged in February 1858, 

Kbizruddin: resident of Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt there was captured and executed at Delhi on 15 Decem¬ 
ber 1857. 

Kboda Bakhsh; a Maoihar (Bangle-seller) of Faridabad, Dist. 
Gurgaoo; was captured and executed by banging at Delhi on 
22 February 1858. 

Khoda Bakhsh: an official ia (he court of (he Nawab of 
Jhajjar; was apprehended and executed at Delhi in December 
1857. 

Kbnda Dakhsb : a Sheikh of Palwal, Diet. Gurgaoo; participa* 
ted ia the defence of Delhi against tbe advaociog British Army; 
was captured aod executed at Delhi on J6 January 1858. 
Rhorratii Bakhsh : a resident of Dist. Gurgaon; took active part 
in the Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 10 
November 1857. 

Kbushil: a Meo of v. Barka (Gurgaoo); s/o Khaudu Ram; 
was captured and hanged in January 1858. 

Khoshall: a wealthy Abir of v, Badshahpur (Gurgaon); took 
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active part m tbe Revolt a&d helped the rebels by money a&d 
material; was arrested by the British and banged at Gurgaoo 
OB 11 November 1857. 

Kisbao Bat: a/o Bboja; Jat; v. Gari:Patti;baaged oo I February 
1858. 

Klsban SIngL : popularly known as Kisban Gopal; second s/o 
Rao Jlwan Singh, Rais of Naogal, a village near Rewari. He 
descended from a branch of Rao Tej Singb, the ruler of Rewari; 
possessed great physical power and courage; bad average edu> 
cation. AC the age of 20 be went to Meerut to seek employ¬ 
ment. Mr. Lawrtnce» an English Officer at Meerut, who 
happened to be a friend of his relative Rao Tej Singh, helped 
him la getting the post of city Kotwal of Meerut. 

During (he days of the Uprising he showed sympathy with 
the rebels* cause but not opeoly. Nobody suspected him of 
being auti-British until 3 Jooe 1857, Oa this day (3 June) be 
was detailed by the Deputy Commissioner to guide a party of 
Carabineers under Che City Magistrate Mr. TurabuU who was 
going to punish the villages of Gagnal, Sirs&ri and Murunapur 
south of Meerut. Their mbabitants bad been barricading the 
Agra road io the days of crisis. Kishnn Singh deliberately 
delayed Jolniog the columns and meanwhile the villagers came 
to know of the ensuing attack and they escaped, leaving empty 
villages to be burnt by the Magistrate. The Officer felt upset 
aod disappointed at tlte escape of the people. He severely 
reprimanded Kisban Singh. Having posted a notice atone of the 
city gates to the effect that nobody should trust (he British, 
Kisban Singh then left Meerut aod came to Rewari, He joined 
his cousin Tula Ram, who made him colonel ia his cavalry, He 
fought desperately in the battle of Narnaul and died a beioic 
death, He was 32 at that time. 

Klsbau alias Khushi: s/o Cbandu ofv. Backa, Diet. Gurgoon; 
Meo by caste; was arrested by the British authorities aod tried 
for sedition; was sentenced to death and executed by banging 
on 6 January 1858. 

Kishnu : a Jat ofv. Gaili Patti, Dist. Gurgaou; was captured 
and hanged in February 1858. 

Kundan Slogh : resident of Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt there; was arrested and executed by hanging on 15 
E^ecember 1857. 
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Konwar Cbaod : v, Nangll, Disc. Gurgaou; was captured and 
hanged in February 185S. 

Kutbuddio : s/o Karim Bakbsb of v. Hussaiopur, Dist. Gurgfloa; 
Sbeikb by caste; took ieadiog part in (he Revolt and was exe¬ 
cuted by banging on 2 January 1353. 

Lacbbraan Siogb : resident of Gurgaon; was arrested and exe¬ 
cuted by hanging oo 15 December 1857. 

Laclibmao Siogb : s/o Prijai Siogli, Jat of v. Garb I Patti, Dist< 
Gurgaon; was captured and hanged in February 1858. 

LaIJi: 9/o MoU Ram; v. Aherowan (Gurgaon); was haoged on 
8 December 1857. 

Lchni: v. Aherowan, Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was executed at Delhi on 7 December 1357. 

Lckba : v. CbbajjuDflgar, Diet Gurgaon; wns caught and exe¬ 
cuted at Delhi oo 12 January 1858, 

Lekha : a Jat of Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the Revolt; 
was captured and hanged io Jannary 1858. 

Medal All : s/o Hinayat Ali; Sayed of v. Sohna (Gurgaoo); 
was banged on 1 February 1858, 

Maba Siogh : s/o Kewal Ram Dhobi; Aberowao; was banged 
00 8 December 1857, 

Mahbub Ali: e/oRoshan; Sheikb; was banged on 13 January 
L853. 

Mafifuz Afi: s/o Amonat Ali; v. Suitaopur (Gurgaon); was 
banged on 5 January 1858. 

Mabfuz Ali : v. Hasanpur, Dist. Gurgaon; soldier in the Gwa¬ 
lior Contingent, British Indian Army; took^rt Jo the Revolt; 
was captured and executed by hanging in January 1358. 
Mahmud Ali : an official in the court of the Nawab of Jhajjar; 
was arrested with the Nawab in October 1857 by Showers; was 
executed in December 1857 by banging at Delbi. 

Mabtab : s/o DalmerR&ngbavof v. Shahjabaapur (Gurgaon); 
banged on 1 February 1858, 

Makhao : a resident of Gurgaon; was banged on 15 November 
1857. 

Malnka : a Lambardar of Tusaim, Firozepur; took active part 
io the Revolt; captured Punhana; was haoged on 24 March 1858. 
Mao Singb ; $/o Kimu; Dhobi of Aherowan (Gurgaon); took 
part in the Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi oo 
8 December !3S7. 
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MaoJ : resident of PalwaJ, Dist. Gurgaoo; too): part m tbe 
Revolt; was captured by the British column and haoged io 
laouary 185&. 

Manawar Kbao ; Kotwal la the service oftheNawabof Jhajjar; 
was killed by the British forces on 18 October 1857 after the 
fall of Jhajjar. 

Manear All: Naib*Kazir, Salt Dept., Mathura; resident of Gur- 
gaon; was captured and executed at Delhi on 26 March 1858. 
Mata Din : resident of Gurgaon; was arrested by the British 
authorities and tried for sedition; was executed by banging on 
15 December J857. 

Matru : a Meo of v. Haogli, Dlst. Gurgaou; was captured by 
British soldiers and hooged in February 1858. 

Mebbub Bakhsh : s/o Roshan Patban of v. Husaaiopur, Dlst. 
Gurgaoa; was arrested and executed by hanging in January 1858. 
Mehdi: a Meo of Dlst. Gurgaon; was captured and hanged ia 
February I3S8, 

Mebra : a Oujar peasant of v. Patli (Gurgaon); was hanged on 
7 December 1857. 

Mehtab : s/o Dalmer Ranghav. v. Sbabjahaepur (Gurgaon); 
hanged on 1 February 1858. 

Mir Khas : a Mco of V. Raisioa, Dist. Gurgaon; took active 
part JD the Revolt; was captured aud hanged in February 1858. 
Mira : Lambardar ofQadurpur (Gurgaon); took active part in 
the Uprising; was hanged on 7 December 1857. 

Mohammad All, Mirza : resident of Gurgaon; took active part 
in the Revolt; was captured aod executed at Delhi on 15 
December 1857. 

Mohammad Bakhsh, Mirza : resident of Palwal; was arrested 
after the Revolt and hanged in December 1857. 

Mobammad Habib: resident of Gurgaon; was captured aod 
executed at Delhi on 15 December 1857. 

Mohaauaarf Haim : resident of Gurgaon; took active part In 
the Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 15 Dec¬ 
ember 1857. 

Mohammad Ibrahim : resident of Gurgaon; was captured and 
executed at Delhi on 15 December 1857. 

Mobammad Tbrabim, Mirza: resident of Palwal; took active 
part in the Revolt; was captured and banged in December IB57. 
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Mohammad Khan : rasideot of Psdwal; waa banged go 16 
January 1858. 

Mohammad Kbao ; $/o KadirBakb^b; v. Huaopur (GurgQOo); 
soldier b tbe Third Reglmeot of ibe Gwalior Cootlngeat ia (be 
BriHsb Indian /^rmy; took part in the Revolt; waa captured 
and hanged on 31 Decetuber 1857. 

Mohammad Khan : $/o Sabut Khoa of v. HuMaiapur; Sheikh 
by caaie; took active part in tbe Revolt; was arrested by (be 
British authorities and tried for sedition; was executed by 
baaging on 2 January 1858. 

Mohammad Khan ; i/o Naib Kbaa; was hanged on 13 January 
1858. 

Mohammad Khan : s/o Qadlr Bakbsb of v. Hussaiopur, Diit. 
Ourgaon; took active part in the Revolt; was arrested aad exe* 
cured by bangiag on 21 December 1857. 

Mohammad Yar: a Bllucb of Babadurgarb, Diet. Rohtak; took 
leading part Id the Revolt at Babndurgarh; also participated in 
the defence of Delhi against the advancing British Army: was 
captured and executed nc Delhi on 29 December 1657. 
Mohammad Yusuf: resident of Palwal, Diet. Ourgaon; look 
active part in (be Revolt; was captured and hanged in Decem¬ 
ber 1657. 

Mohammad Yusuf : resident of Ourgaon; took port in the 
Revolt against Brltfsb; was captured and executed at Delhi on 
15 December 1857. 

Mohan Slugh ; a/o Ram Klshan; v. Birchra Sangale; Abfr; 
banged on 13 January 1658. 

Mohara ; Dlst, Ourgaon; took active part in the Revolt; was 
captured and executed at Z>elhl on 7 December 1637. 

Mohrab : a Oujar of v. Kadurpur, Dlst. Ourgaon; took active 
part io tbe Revolt; was captured and banged In December 1857. 
Madfur: a Meo of v. hfangll, Dlst. Ourgaou; was captured by 
tbe British soldiers after the Revolt and hanged in February 
1858. 

Mozdar Khan : s/o Rehman Khan; caste Sbeikb; v, Hasaopur 
(Palwal); hanged on 13 January 1858. 

Mughal Beg ; s/o Mirza Jaa Beg of Jbajjar, Dist. Rohtak; 
took a leading part fo the Revolt at Delhi io the first week of 
May; killed Fraser; went uod erg round but captured io 1861; 
was tried, found guilty and executed io February 1862. 
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Mukhn : a M^o of NaagU. Diat. Gurgaoo; was captured and 
haaged in February 1S58. 

Mtinlr Beg, Mlrza: reeident of Hansi; friend ofLalaHukam 
Chand Jain; wrote a letter jointly with Hukam Chaod to the 
Mughal Emperor asking for arms, ammuaition and other 
supplies for carrying on Btruggte against the British rule; was 
arrested hy the British alter the fall of Delhi; and was executed 
by hanging at Hansi on 19 January 1858. 

Mcoir Khao : s/o Nasir Kban Meo; v. Raisioa (Ourgaca); 
banged on 18 Pehraary 1858. 

MazafTsr AM ; a Sayad ofSultanpur; banged on 5 January 1858. 
Muzaffar>Dd-DauUb: resident of Curgaoe; took part in the 
Revolt; was arrested by the British authorities after the Revolt 
and tried for sedition; sente need to death and executed by 
hanging on 15 December 1357. 

Nabj Baksh : s/o Bakseeullab; Sheikh of Palwal (Gurgoan); 
banged on 51 December 1857. 

Nabi Khao : s/o Kadir Baksh; a Rajput of Hasanpur (GuT' 
gaon); was banged on 51 December 1857. 

Nahar ^ogh, tUJa; See chapter Vll, pp. 9d'9S. 

Nahar Kban : s/o Gauhar Rangbar of Sbahjahanpur (Gur« 
gaoD); banged on 1 February 1858. 

Naoda : v. Rlthauj, Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captored and hanged in December 1857. 

Nanda : Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the Revolt; was 
captured and executed at Delhi on 7 December 1357. 

Naomi Kami a Jat of Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured and banged in January 1858. 

NatalnSiPgb : resident of Gurgaon; Cook active part in the 
Revolt; was arrested by the British autborHies after Che Revolt 
and tried for sedition; executed by banging on 15 December 
1857. 

Naseer ; a Meo of v. Nangli. Dist. Gurgaon; took active part 
in the Revolt; was captured and banged in February 1858. 
Nazimaddin : resident of Re war j (Gurgaon); s/o Imamuddin; 
Sheikh; was captured by British soldiers after the Revolt and 
banged on U February 1858. 

Niamat All; resident of Ralwal, Dist. Gargaou; captured and 
banged in December 1857. 
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Nizabat All : a Sayed of Pa^wal; waa hanged on S December 
1857. 

NurBaksh : v, N.uigli, Dist. Gurgaoo; was captured by British 
soldiers and hanged io February 1858. 

Nur ^fubammad Khaa : Nur Mubncnmad Khan, the eX'Nasvab 
of Rania (ao aocient slate in Hissar) was pensioner of British 
GoveromeBt io 1857. His pacenial state was confiscated by 
the British in 1818. Naturally, like all other dispossessed 
rulera tbe news of the fall of Delhi (to the rebels) oo 11 May 
1857 was welcomed by him. 

Robertson I the Superintendeot of HUsar, asked Nur Muham¬ 
mad to iielp tbe British io tbe hour of crisis. But tbe Nawab 
refused Co oblige and insiead organised a big force of 
horse and troops to fight agaiost them. Having removed ail 
the vestiges of the British rule from the Sirse region, he 
conducted its affairs in the oame of Bmperor Bahadur Sbah. 

la the month of June, Joho Lawrence, the Chief Comm¬ 
issioner of Panjab, sent General van Courllandt, the Deputy 
Oommisioner of Ferozepur at the bead of a large force to 
subdue the Nawab. Tbe Nawab oa the other hand strengthened 
his position further and checked (be British force at Uddba, 
a village near Sirsa, on 17 June. Tbe struggle that ensued was 
quite fierce. Tbe Nawab, however, lost tbe day due to his infe¬ 
riority io arms, ammuoition and military know-how. About 550 
of his men fell fighting. Tbe Nawab, affected bis escape, but 
be was caught while passing throogb the district of Lndhiana. 
He was at once put before a court presided over by Montgo¬ 
mery, the Judicial Commissioner of the Panjab. The verdict 
of the Judicial Commissioner went against tbe Nawab. Mont¬ 
gomery observed : 

Of the Nawab*5 guilt there can be no doubt... I consider it, 
therefore, imperative to make example of such men as tbe 
Nawab. The leaders must feel that vengence will assure¬ 
dly overtake them ... 1 therefore, with the concurrence of the 
Chief Comtoissioner sentence him, Nur Muhammad Khan, 
Nawab of Raoia, to be banged. 

Tbe Chief Commissioner's concurrence was not long in coming 
and the Nawab was hanged at Lahore. 

Fir All Mirza : resident of Ourgaoo; took active part in the 
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Revolt; was captured and executed at Delbi od \S December 

1857. 

Bakbsh : resident of Bahadurgath; took active part in (be 
Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi oo 1 April 1858. 
Pim : resident of Palwal; waa captured by British soldiers aud 
hanged on 16 January 1858. 

Pir Das : b. 1800 at v. Robnot. Dist. Hissar; Lambardar; took 
active part in the Revolt; was captured by the British and 
blown to death with a canon. 

Pir Khan : v. Nangli, Dist. Ourgaon; was captured by British 
soldiers and hanged in February IB58. 

Qadir Bakbsb ; Dist. Gorgaon; took active part in the Revolt; 
was apprehended and executed at Delbi on 22 May 1858. 
Qotbuddia : s/o Karim Baksb; was banged oo 13 January 1858. 
Radba Klshao : s/o Bhakta Ram; a Jat peasant; v. Hodal, Dist. 
Gurgaon; was captured by British soldiers and hanged on 1 Feb* 
ruary 1858. 

Rahim Khan : Dist. Ourgaon; a soldier in the British Indian 
Army; took active part in the Revolt; was captured by British 
soldiers and executed by banging in January 1858. 

Rabamtullah ; s/o Niamatullab; Sbeikh of Palwal; was banged 
on 13 December 1857. 

Rahim Bakhsh : s/o NajibuUab; Sbeikh by caste; v. Oarhi 
Harsaru (Oorgaon): hanged on 30 December 1857. 

Rahim Bakhsh : v. Badshabpur. Dist. Ourgaon; took active 
part in the Revolt; was captured and hanged on 12 April 1858. 
Rahim Bakhsh: an official in the court of tbe Nawab of 
Jhajjar; was enested by Showers along wicb the Nawab in 
October 1857; executed at Delhi in December 1857. 

Rahim Bakbsb *. s/o liiabi Bakhah; caste Mirasi; v. Hasaopur 
Gurgaon; transportation for life. 

Rahim Ebao ; s/o Hafi 2 ullah of v. Hussainpur. Dist. Gurgaon; 
took leading part in tbe Revolt; was arrested by tbe British 
autboritlei aud tried for sedition; was hanged on 13 January 

1858. 

Raibhan : v. Ranger (Gurgaon); banged on 22 January 1858. 
Raj Nandan : a Jat of v. Garhl Patti» Disc. Gurgaon; was 
captured by British »ldiers and hanged in February 1858. 

Ram Bakhsh : Jamadar in Police at Jbajjar; was shot dead by 
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tbe British forces od IS O:tober, 1857 after the fall of Jbajjar. 
Ram Bakhsh: s/o Saowat; Jat by caste; of v. Garhi Patti; 
hanged on I February 1858. 

Ram Ltl: Klshan Singh’s younger brother Ram Lai was lo 
bis thirtieth year when Ibe mutiny broke out io May 1857. He 
lived with his brother Kishan Singh at Meerut. WhenKishao 
Singh left Meerut on 3 June 1857 he also cnme aloog with 
him and joined Tula Ram at Rewari. He was a first class 
horseman. Man Singh says that he excelled In horse-riding to 
such an extent that he could sit on a horse with his 
hands behind his neck. He held a high rank io the cAvalry 
of Tala Ram under his own brother Kisbaa Singh. 

Ram Lai fonght heroically in tbe battle of Naroaul and fell 
fighting on 16 November 1857. 

Ramdin Singh $/o Kewa] Singh of v. Badshahpur, Dist. 
Oufgoon; took active part lo the Revolt; was arrested by tbe 
British and hanged at Gurgaon in January 1858. 

Ram Rjchhpal: an ofRoia! in the court of the Nawab of 
Jhajjar, arrested by Showers at Chhuchhak along with the 
Nawab in October 1857; was executed at Delhi in December 
1857. 

Ram Sukb : v, Badsbahpur (Gurgaoo); was banged on il 
November 1857. 

Ramzaoi. Mirsa : resident of Gurgaon; took active part io 
tbe Revolt; was captured by British troops nod executed at 
Delhi on 15tb December 1857. 

Raobax : s/o Maikhan of v. Barka. Dist, Gurgaon; n Meo by 
caste; took active part in tbe Revolt; was arrested by the 
British authorities and tried for sedition; was executed by 
banging on 6 January 1856. 

Ratan Singh : a Meo of v. NaagH. Dist. Gurgaon; was captur¬ 
ed by British soldiers and hanged la February 1858. 

Rati : v. Ranger (Gurgaon); banged on 22 January 1858. 

Ratia : s/o Mukha; Meo v. Barka. Sohna (Gurgaon); banged 
6 January 18S8. 

Ratna : a Men of v. Nangli, Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in 
tbe Revolt; was captured and hanged io Pebrnary 1858. 

RaulB : a Meo of v. Nangli, Dist. Gurgaon; was arrested by 
British soldiers and banged in February 1858. 
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RehniataKah ; resideat of Palwal, Dbt. Gurgaon; took active 
part fa (he Revolt; was captured and haoged in December 
1857. 

Rcoti Ram: resjdeat of Gargaeo; took a leadiog part io the 
Revolt; was arrested by the BrUisb authorities and tried for 
sedition; was executed by haagiog on 15 December 1857. 

Rulia Ram : a/o MulJa Ram; Aherowan (Gurgaon); was haog« 
cd on 8 December IS57. 

Rura : a Meo of v. Nauglf, Diet. Ourgaos; wis captured and 
haoged io February 1858. 

SaadatAti ; b/o Nadir Ali» Sayed of Turkia wa$(Rewari); 
was banged on 3 December 1857. 

Saba : a Cujar peasant of Patli (Ourgaoo); was banged on 
7 December 1857. 

Sabaj Ram: s/o Hacchand of Gorgaon; took active part in 
tbe Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 7 December 

1857. 

Sabaj Ram : s/o Nabar Singh; a 7at of Aberwan (Ourgaoo); 
was banged on 8 December 1857. 

Sallbah : Dist. Curgaoo; took active part in the Revolt; was 
captured and executed at Delhi on 7 December 1857. 

Sain SiDgli s/o Dban Singh; a Rajput of v. Hussianpur, Diet. 
Gurgaon; took active part in (he Revolt; was arrested and exe¬ 
cuted by banging on 2 January 1858. 

Saadat Khao ; s/o Jangli Khao; resident of Falwal; haoged on 
24 March 1858. 

Sarup La(; resideot of Palwsl. Dist. Gurgaon; was captured 
by tbe British and executed at Delhi on 24 March 1858. 

Sayad Uari: s/o Suri Kasaf; of Palwal; haoged on td Jaoaary • 

1858. 

Sc dim Siogb : s/o Del Siogb; v. Balwari (GurgaoQ); Rajput; 
haoged on 2 January 1858. 

Sedhu Singh : s/o RaojIC Siogb; a Jat of Aherowao (Gurgsoo); 
was banged on 8 December 1858. 

Sewa : s/o Johar Siogb; v. Digbot (Gurgsoo); was hanged oa 13 
January 1858. 

Sbaffat Ali: v. Rora, Tehsil Panlpat, Dist. Karoet; Jamadar 
in tbe Customs Department; took part ia the Revolt; was esptu* 
red by British soldiers and haoged in Pecemb^r IS57. 
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SbifaaC Ali: s/o Mir Khuda Bakhsh Of v. Kanbore> (Ponipat); 
took active part ia the Revolt; was arrested aod banged oq 3 
December \isi, 

Shah Beg : a Meo otv. Naogli» Diet. Gorgaon; was captured by 
British soldiers and banged id February 18S8. 

Shahabuddio : resident of Gurgaon; took part in the Revolt; 
was arrested by the British autborities and tried for sedition; 
was executed by baogiag on IS December ]8S7. 

Sbahamat: v. Rasulpur, Disk Gurgaoo; took active part In the 
Revolt; was captured by the British and executed at Delhi oo 
Id January 1858* 

Shalamat Khau : resident of Palwal; banged on 16 January 1858. 
Shamsuddio: resident of Palwat; was hanged oo 16 January 1858. 
Shankar Ram Datt: resident of Ourgaon; took leading part In 
the Revolt; was arrested by (he British authorities and executed 
by hanging on 15 December 1857. 

SharJAidilio : s/o Rahtnatullah; resident of Patwai; (Gurgaoo) 
took active partia the Revolt; was captured by British soldiers 
and hanged on 13 December J857. 

Sbaroba : a Gujar of v. Radurpur, Dist. Ourgson; took active 
part in the Revolt; was captured and hanged In December 1857. 
Shiv Cbiran : s/o Gauri Ram; v. Bather (Gurgaon): took active 
part Jo (he Revolt; was captured and executed at Delhi on 
1 April 1858. 

Shoram : a Jat of Dist. Gurgaon; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured and hanged in December 1857. 

Sidbu : a Rajput of v. Balwnoi. Dist. Gurgaon; soldier in the 
Third Regiment of the Gwalior Condagent, British ludian 
Army; took active pert in the Revolt; was captured by Brid&li 
soldiers and executed by baogiog io January 1BS8. 

SUa Ram : resident of Gurgaon; took active part in Che RevolC> 
was arrested and executed by hanging on IS December 
1857. 

Soora: a Meo of Dist. Ourgeoo; took active part in the 
Revolt; was captured and haoged in February 18S8. 

Sultan : s/o Rehmao Khan; v. BawaJ; Kbauxada; took active 
port in the Revolt at Rewari; arrested the Tehsildar of Rewari 
and tortured him; was haoged on 24 March 1858. 

Taj Kbao : $/o Arshad; was hanged on 13 January 1858. 
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Taj Kbaa : a BUucb of v. Ha$aopur> Dis(. GurgaoD; soldier in 
(he British Indian Army; took active part in the Revolt; was 
hanged in January 1858. 

Tara Singh : Tara Singh was son of Radlia fCbhan, Rais of a 
small village called Lisan seat K&har. He joined Tula Ran is 
May 1857, and escaped with him from Naraaul in Kovember 
1857. He remained with him through all prohlenu* and retur¬ 
ned to lodia on his death. Anxiety, sickaess, hard work and 
UQSuitable climates destroyed bis health and be died shortly 
after his arrival. He was survived by a widow and a minor son 
Sohan Si ugh. 

Tula Rsm : b. 9 December 1825 at Rampura (Rewari); father 
Purao Siogh; descendenl of the Raos of Rewari eojoyiog an 
istamarari Jagir of 87 villages granted by the British in 1805 in 
place of a big jagir granted by Mughnl Emperor Humayuo. 

Tula Ram became Jagirdar la 1839 on lifs father's demise. 
He was a very Intell/geat man; took active part in the Uprising 
of 1857 (see chapters IV and VlU for details). After the battle 
of Narnaul (16 November 1857), be moved into Rajasthan; then 
joined Tantya Tope's forces for one year, After the proclama- 
tioQ of Queea Victoria promising uDcooditioaal pardon, amnesty 
and oblivioa of all o^enccs against the British Government to 
all except those who directly or indirectly took part jo tbe 
murder of British subjects (issued on I November 1858), 
he sent a petition to the Oovemor*General, Lord Canning 
on 24 December, 1858, statrog that he considered himself 
'^an offender, but aa he looked upto tbe Coveroment as bis 
protector, he begged to solicit that an inquiry might be directed 
to be instituted and that he as well as hJs followers pardoned." 
He was refused pardon and, therefore, left India in 1862; 
went to Iran; then to Afghaniatan in the winter of 1862; 
died of dysenlry at Kabul on 23 September 1863 at a young 
age of 38. 

Tulsf Ram: s/o Mughia Ram of v. Aberowan, (Gurgaon); 
took active part in tbe Revolt; was captured by the British 
troopa and executed at Delhi on 8 December 1857. 

Tulsi Ram : s/o Prem Sukh of v. Kasan, Dist. Gurgaon; soldier 
in the British Army; posted ot Meerut (U. P.); took active part 
in the Revolt on 10 May 1857; fought his was out and reached 
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Delhi on 11 May; escaped to his village (Kasan) after the 
•defeat of the rebels at Delhi; was arrested aod executed by 
hasgiog io his own village oa 7 December 18S7. 

Taya : t/oKurl; v. Digbot (Curgaon); hanged on 13 January 
18S8. 

Dday Chand : a Meo of v. Barko (Ourgaoo); took active part 
in the Revolt; was captured by British soldiers; hanged on Id 
January 18SS. 

Uday Singh : v. Naglna; (Gurgaon); was soldier In the Haryana 
Light Infaotry took active part in tho Revolt; was captured by 
British soldiers asd executed by haaglog on 29 March 1858. 
DsBiao Khan: s/o Zahuc Khan of v. SauH, Dlst. Gurgaon: took 
part In the Revolt; was arrested and executed by banging on 
19 Decetsber 1857. 

Ustad : 0 Meo of v. Nangll. Dlst. Ourgeoa; took active part 
Id ibfl Revolt; was captured by British soldiers and banged Id 
F ebruary 1858. 

Vazir Khsn; i/o Satau Khan, Patban of Oudraos. Dist. 
Gurgaon; took active part In the Revolt; was arrested and 
executed by banging on 8 January 1858. 

WazJr; a Meo of v, Nsngli, Diet. Gurgaon; took active part 
in the Revoll; was captured by British soldiers and hanged In 
February 1838. 

Wazir KhSD; s/o Samu Khan; Gudrana (Ourgaco); was n sol¬ 
dier in the British Indian Army; took active part io the Revolt; 
wai captured by British soldleri and hanged on 8 January 1858. 
^bardast Khan ; i/o Haider Khan of v. Hussalnpur (Our> 
gaon); took active part in the Revolt; was arrested by the 
British autboriries and was hanged oo 13 January 1858. 

Zafar Khio : Dist. Gurgaon, was a soldier in the British Indian 
Army; took part in the Revolt; was captured by British soldiers 
and executed by hanging In January 1858. 

Zafar Khan : b/o Bisbarat Khan, Pa than of v. Gudraoa, Dist. 
Gurgaon; took active part io tbe Revolt; was arrested by (he 
British aulborldes and tried for Beditioo; was found guilty aod 
executed by banglog oo 8 January 1858. 

Zakat All: s/o Khuda Bskbsb; a sayed of Garhi Harsaru 
fOurgnon); was hanged on 20 December 1857. 

Zalim All: v, Hasanpur, Di«- Gurgaon; woe a soldier in the 
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Gwalior Cofl(ia|enl, Dritisb ladian Armyi took active part lO 
the Revolt; was captured by British soldiers and executed by 
hangiog in January I8S8. 

Zamir AN : s/o Nasrat All; v. SuUanpur (Gurgaon); took 
active part in the Revolt; was captured by the British; and was 
hanged at Delhi oo 5 January 1838. 

Ziaonlteb, Mian : an official in the court of ihe Nawab of 
Jbajjar; was arrested by Brig. Gen. Showers along with the 
Nuwab; was executed at Delhi in December 1837. 


APPENDIX II 


LcU«rs at Licutenaat E.M. MarttQcau, Ambala 

1 

SiU, 

. . . Tbe affair is 1am<niable, as it discloses tbc ac(ual feel logs 
of the whole of the oatlve armyi $md I hasten to put you in 
possessioo of the ioformation I have subsequently received on 
the subject, as it is oo longer possible to close our eyes to the 
present state of our HladoeUaee regiments. 

Tbe rumour has been industriously propogaled (how it first 
originated ao native knows) Chat the riile-cartridges were pur> 
posely smeared with tbe mixture of cows* sad pigs' fat with 
the express object of destroytog caste; in fact, the weapon it- 
setf is notbiogmore nor less than a Government missionary to 
convert the whole army fo Christianity. 

That so absured a rumour should meet with ready credence, 
(odicates anything but n sound state of feeliog on tbe part of 
Qur native soldiera. It is, however, generally credited, and 
'puncbayucs* have been formed in every corps, who have placed 
themselves in commuoloatiOQ from Calcutta to Pesbawur, and 
the army at large have come to the determination to regard as 
outcastes, and to expel from aU communion, any men who, at 
any of the depots, use the cartridges at all. I find also, that 
in many of tbe detachments here all intercourse with their corps 
is EOSpended; tbe men write from this, but receive no answers; 
tbeir comrades won’t deign to notice them. They justly remark, 
with (he evident alarm,‘If a subabdar in ihe Commander-iD- 
Quef's camp and on duty as bis personal escort, can taunt us 
with loss of caste, what kind of reception shall we meet with on 
our return to our own corps? No reward that Government 

1. Lfeul. Martineau to Capt. S. Bech«r, AssK. Adjut&nt'Ooncnil, dsl«d 
Ambala, 20 March I$S7, vide Cave*firown, Vo]. I, pp, 
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CAQ ofTer Mi is equivalent to beisg regar<}cd as outcastes by 
our cororades. 

1 have the honour, &C.8iC., 

E.M. Matineau, Lieut., Instr, R. Depot 

U 

'•Sir,*—la obedience to your verbfil orders of today, I 
have the honour to report, for the infoitnation of bis Excel* 
lency (he CoiDraQi)dcr*in>Cbief, as follows: 

The native officers of this Depot have expressed to me, 
through the medium of throe of tbeir number, their sense of 
the high honour done them by his Bxceilency, who condescend¬ 
ed himself today to per»n ally address them, for the purpose 
of quieting both their minds and those of their comrades in the 
army at large on the subject of rihe cartridges. 

They respectfully beg to urge that they do not attribute any 
of the evil intentions to the Government of Ibis country, as 
described in hU Exceilency’s address. They know that the 
rumour is false; but they equally know, that tor one nan in 
Btodostan who disbelieves it, ten thousand believe it, and that 
it is uDiversaliy credited, not only in their regiment, bnt in their 
vlilages and their homes. 

They are all ready to a man to fire wlien ordered, but they 
wouid wish to represent, for the paternal consideration of bis 
Excellency, the social consequence of military obedience to 
themselves, They become outcastes for ever, unackaowledged, 
not only in their corps but also in their fanilios and their 
bonses. Tbeir devotion to the service, and submission to tbe 
military authority, will infiict on them tbe direst and most 
terrible punishment they can undergo In this world. 

Tbeir being selected as men of Intelligence and fidelity thus 
becomes to them tbe most fatal curse. They will obey (he 
orders of tbeir military superiors, and socially perish through 
tbeir instinct of obedience. 

That their views are not exaggerated, some knowledge of 
native character aud of (he temper of tbe native mind (non- 
military as well as mliitory), at this present moment, tends to 

3. Capt. Martineeu to Capt. S. Becber, daied Ambala, 23 March 1857, 
pp. 4546. 
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convince me. The Asintw mind is periodically prone to fiu 
of religious panic; in this slate, reasonir^g that would satisfy 
us is utterly thrown uwuy upon Ibem; tbeir imaginations run 
riot on preconceived views, and often the more absured they 
are, the more tenaciously do they cling to them. 

We are now passing through one of these paroxysms, which 
we might safely disregard, were not uofortunately the military 
element mixed up in it. 

What the exciting causes are Umt are nt this present moment 
.operating on the native mind to an universal extent throughout 
these provinces. I cenoot discover ; no native can or will otter 
aoy explanailoo; but 1 am disposed to regard the greased cart¬ 
ridges, alleged to be smeared with cows’ and pigs* (ht, more 
ai the medium than the original cause of this widespread feel¬ 
ing of distrust that is spreading dissatisfaction to oitr rule, and 
tending (o alienate the fidelity of our native army. I would 
most respectfully venture to solicit of his Excellency. Genera) 
Anson, to permit a European court of inquiry to be held at this 
station, to investigate the charges brought by Havildar Kassce 
Ram, 36ib N.!., against Drigpaul Siugh, Subahdar of that corps, 
as to the taunt said to have been thrown out by that native offi¬ 
cer; and the refusal of certain of the sepoys of that corps to 
eat with (heir brethren at this Depot (if substantiated), affords 
a very sure index to the real sentiments of the native mind. 

lo conclusion, 1 trust bis Excellency will not deem my lang¬ 
uage to be stronger than ibe urgency of the occasion would 
seem to warrant, but will give me credit for recording what I 
sincerely believe to be the actual truth. 

My opinions are, ! know, shared in by officers of standing 
and experience at this Depot: and Captain Robertson, the 
senior officer doing duty at present, will accompany me for the 
purpose of presenting this report to you. 

I have the bonour, &C.&C. 

E.M. Martineau, Lieut., Instr. R. Dep. 
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six p«r ccDi loan 

To overroma Ihfi foancJal atringency during Iba Uprising* 
the British authorities of Faojab floated a 6 per cent loan. 
Though peopie*s reaoiioo was not vary favourable aad they 
showed 'disiaclioatioa to advance mooey'^ 'arguments more 
powerful (hao persuarion’^ bore soma fruits. As a result, the 
following loans were collected &om Haryana districts : 

. Amount o/ Loan, in Rs. 
Ambala . I0,77,l«* 

Thonesar 2,38,700 ' 

Hlssar SO,330 

Total 13.60,223 

Out of the above amouot, a major part was donated by the 
chiefs and Jagirdars and about one-third came frois the 
merchants.* . ' 

1. $ee C&vfr.Bro»ri, Vol. fl.'p. 2S7. ' ' 

2. ibid . ‘ 

3. OCthjMtie'ehlel^ orPa'ilala.,!^&bha and Jind ediuributed Ra. S,3!$,000 

(;W, p. 352). . '. ' 

4. IM. ' ' 


. I *■ .,7 

< 'I 

. ' '*1 ‘..j.*. 
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Leaders io the Uprising 


Distrlcl/Stale 

1 

s 

Name of the leader 

Position/Status 

1. Delhi 

Delhi proper 

Bahadur Shah* 

Feudal ebicf 


Senepat 

No leader 


2. Ourgagn 

Ourgaoo 

No leader 

— 


Mowat 

Sadruddin 

Peusanl 


AMrw&l 

Tula Ram* 

Feudal chief 


PAlwal 

J Qafur All 

Small tmdor 



2 Harsukb Rai 

Peasant 


Farldabad 

Dhanna Singh 

Feasant 

Ballabh. 

Ballabhgdfh 

Kahat Singh 

Feudal chfof 

sarh 

4. Farrukh* 

Farrvkhrtogaf 

1 Ahmed Ali 

Feudal chief 

nagar 


2 Qhulam Mohd. 

Noble 

5. Pataudi 

Paiaudi 

Akbor All 

Feudal chief 

d, Pftnipoc 

Pent pat 

Kalnndar Mauivi 

Mauivi 


Karnal 

No leader 



Asandh 

Rsm Singh 

PCfiSUllt 

7. Thaoeear 

Thanesar 

No leader 

_ 


ladwa 

No leader 


6. Rohtak 

Kherkhauda 

Bisarat All 

Peaaa&l/Ex. 


Rohlak 

Saber Khan 

Risaldar 

Peasant 

9. Dujana 

Dujano 

Huan All 

Feudal eblef 

10. DidrI 

Oadri 

Bahadur Jung 

Feudal chief 

ll.ihaiJar 

jhajjar 

I Abdur Rehman Khan Feudal chief 

22. Missat 

Dbattu 

2 Samad Kbao 

Mohd. Azim 

Noble 

Noble 


Hajui 

Hukam Cbeod 

Qanungo 


Rania 

NurMohd. Khan* 

Feudal chief 

13. Lobaru 

Loharu 

Aminuddin Khan 

Feudal chief 

14. Ambah 

Anbala 

No leader 

— 


Jagadharl 

No leader 

— 


Rupar 

Mohar Singh 

Noble 


Tout ng. of leaders 22 
Peudalchle^ — 10 

Kobles & Servicemcii — 4 

MauivI — I 

Small Traders A 
Peasants — 7 


* Dispossessed Chiefs. 
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Details of Admioistrallon Suggested by 
Bahadur Shah (e Tula Ram^ 

Id these times which are associated with prosperity and 
fortuoe this highly respectable Fiman (order) of Hagra 
(Lord), the Master of the World, which la liable to be executed, 
is issued to the cfTectthat the pnrgana of Rewari, Shabjahao- 
pur and Bhora, all ibe vtllages aili, aod dakhli aod the 
taxes levied on rahdari (transit), the cities acd the towns, 
other titan those gardens, daily allowances, rent free holdings, 
order of which were issued to be rewarded as the raanifestacioo 
of favour and kindness of our predecessors as a gift to the 
persons eoBCened for their loyalty and sacrifice of lives, are 
hereby given to the charge of Rao Tula Ram Bahadur The 
said Rao is also given the power to rule over aod adsioUter 
{nizamat) Ibe tehsils and to Impart justice, decide the cases 
of litigation and to award punishment to the unlawful citizens 
to the extent of qasaz (execution) and as such it is the duty of 
the said Rao Tula Ram to remain obedient and submts* 
sive to the orders of Hazrat Qaza Sauht (ibe Commaodfng 
authority of the order) aod to make endeavours ro be just in 
admonishing, punishing the mischief mongers, scoundrels, 
thieves aod those who take law aod order into their own hands 
in the light of chose canons of justice which are not contrary to 
the Sftarfat (laws of Islam) and Muslim community. And it is 
incumbent on tbe princes who command high name and repu« 
tation. fortune, royal lineage and high racial stock and the 
ministers endowed with autboriiy, talented chiefs, officers, 
om/Ar observing economy in the state expenditure, revenue 
clerks attached to the Royal Camps aod (he bondsmen of 
the Royal affairs of the pargaoas referred to above to renew 
this Ffrmoa in favour of him (Rao Tula Ratn) and after him 
I. Mudny Papers, bundle no. 34, doc. 3, n. d. 
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family after f^cnUy. sons after sons, descendanU after descen¬ 
dants khaHiian wa maAha/lidan (perpetually) abadon mubaMm 
(for all the time to come) for Che lawful possession and to reap 
the benefits accrued ihereon in such a way that after the said 
Rao his eldest descendant should always be declared his 
successor for that purpose but in circumstances other than these 
(if he does not have any child of his own) the nearest relation 
of his father's descendant. And elTorts may be made to comply 
with (his highly sacred order and no change should ever be 
clfected to its mients and purposes, and the above said Rao be 
extended all sorts of cooperation. Apart from these amejuties 
the said Rao may be exempted to tbe duties of attending the 
Imperial hunting, shooting, begfir (forced labour). Moreover 
peshk^is/it nnzrs (gifts and cash to be paid to (lie chieA) 
zabliema (amount to bs paid under any statutes) and abwab- 
i-suUaMiaxca imposed by tbe Mughal kings in addition to the 
regular assessment on the land) should not be charged on the 
said Rao and lawfully be treated free from all these bindings, 
and these orders should be endeavoured to be invariably 
adhered to and must not be differed from (lie contents of tbe 
origin of this Royal mandate and great care should be taken 
in Its compliance and these must be obeyed according to the 
orders laid down herein: 

Details of parganas : 

Pargana aud town of Rewari. 

Comprisiug four hundred and sixteen villages osU and 
dakhU. 

Pargana SbabJ&hanpur consisting of nine villages csll 
and dakhll. 

Pargaon Bhora consisting of fifty two villages and 
dakhli. 

Toll taxes (rahdari) of town, city, mnndi (market for 
particular commodity or its accessorle) and villages. 
Written on twenty Zul hljja, twenty year of /ulus (that is 
Sunday, the first August of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty Seven 
A.D.). 
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Ptonderlns of Ibo 'Native Stales' by the 
British Forces^ 

From 

C.B. Saunders, Bsq., 

Offg. Commissiocer, Delhi. 

To 

MfijorGcoeraJ N. Panoy, C.B., 

CoiamaDdiDg the Delhi Field Force, 

Delhi. 

Dated, Place Delhi, (he IJth November 1857. 

Sir, 

It ia with considerable regret that 1 feel It to be my duty 
to briog this promineDtIy to your sotico the fact tlist oq 
account of the Nawabs of (he Jliajjar nod Farriikbnagar more 
especially of the Rajah of Bullubhgarh, by the force uoder 
the command of Brigadier Showers no efheient measures were 
Ukeuto prevent the plundering of their effects by the troops 
employed on the occasion. 

When the Nawab of Jhajjar was arrested, the troops were 
(on certain degree, restrained from anything like indisaiml- 
nate plunder, but even on that occasion some hundreds of 
horses and ether cattle were abstracted from the Nawab*a 
stables and appropriated; 1 am given to understand as well as 
by olBcer and men attaclied to the force. 

On the occasion of arrest of the Nawab of Parrukhnagar, the 
whole of bis properly, horses aod cattle were indiaerimjDately 
subjected to plunder, and 1 am not aware that a single animal 
or article of properly has beeo recovered. 

At Bullubhgarh a similar scene was enacted. The Rajah was 
arrested before the arrival of (be troops at Bullubhgarh, having 


I. PSA, FilcR/269. p. 75. 
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came outsome distaoce to mcec (he columo, aotwithstandidg 
tb)6» and no opposition whatever having been olTered, his fort 
and palace were subjected to indiscrimiaate plunder, as though 
the place bad been assaulted and carried by a besieging army 
af^er a desperate resistance on the part of the besieged. Tbo 
Rajah's zananah was entered by the troops and his women were 
deprived not only of their cash and jewels, but even of their 
clothes. A great number of tbe Rajah's horses, bullocks and 
other property were also carried off and appropriated by the 
force and the amonot of property wbioh now remains under 
attachment forms but a very small fraction of what actually 
belonged to the Rajah at the time of his arrest. 

I have deemed it to be my duty to bring the above facts 
without further comment Co your notice, not as a question of 
miHiaiy dlscipltne, for that it would be but presumptuous In 
me as a civilian to discuss, but entirely upon the ground of the 
very great loss of valuable property which has been thus incur¬ 
red and of (be Government interests having been thereby 
seriously affected and compromised. 

1 have, etc., 
Sd/- C.B. Saunders, 
Offg. Commissioner. 

Commr. Office, 

Delhi. 

The nth November, 1857 

True Copy 
Sd/-Head Clerk 
Commr. OfSce, Delhi. 
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Brudiog of Mufioocrs 1857'58' 

No. 3647 Circular No 74 of 1858 

From 

Tho Judicial Commissioaer 
for Che Punjab, 

Lahore. 

To 

The Comfflisaiooer and Suptd. 

Deibi Division. 

Dated Lahore, the 11 (b September, 1858. 


Sir, 

It has been brought to my notice that byamUcakem . 
carrying out (be orders of Goveromeot cootaiaed in Act XXXII 
of 1837 followed up by the ootlfication in (be Paojab Gazene of 
tbe 24tb July last, the operation of branding mutineers and deser¬ 
ters has In one district, been perfon&ed with hot rod, sc badly 
applied, that it bas produced large and dangerous alaugbts. 
Unnecessary pain has thus been bfilcted on tbe individuals 
branded; and tbe object of the branding bas been defeated for 
all traces of letters are destroyed by tbe sores. 

(Tbe letters shall not be less than an Inch long and such letters 
and other marks shall be made up on tiic skin with some 
ink, guopowder, or other preparation so as to be visible and 
conspicuous and not liable to be oblitrated.)* 


1. PSA,PileR.247. 

2 . It is in themarfin of the original letter. 
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2. I beg, therefore, to aoaex in the reargio ao extract froio 
the Act above quoted, aod to request that takiitg lo the manaer 
isdicated shall always be resorted to as the mode of Imprioting 
an iodelible mark oo the persons of deserters sad mutineers. 

. > \ I have &C., 

Sd/*E. IhoratoD, 
Judicial CommissloDcr 

rr.'u.- / tbePuojab. 

Lahore, 

tJieJi.Sejtteio]Mr, 1,858^ •/ 

True Copy 

Cb.H. Biliiugs, .m - 

Head Clerk., t • : *, 
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